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In our next Number we shall give a Biographical Account of the late 


Mrs. JORDAN, 


with a Portrait. 
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For ihe British Lady’s Magazine. 
GENTEEL COMEDY AND MR. SHERIDAN. 
qri is as impossible to say any thing 

new on the nothingness of life, 
as not to reflect upon the sombre 
truth when pressed upon ,our atten- 
tion. 
month no less than three celebrated 
persons have -finished their course 


across the isthmus which (to borrow. 
a thought from Cowley) divides the’ 


eternities of past and future. These 
are—Mr. SHERIDAN, Mrs. Jor- 
DAN, and the venerable BisHop of 
LLANDAFF; a trio so admirably 
contrasted .to join hands in the, dance 
of death, that, should any painter 
be disposed to emulate the grotesque 
but striking allegory of Holbein, we 
recommend the group to his atten- 
tion. The following observations, 
however, refer to Mr. Sheridan 
alone, and to him only as a name 
connected with general literature, 
which involuntarily suggests a little 
reflection on the change of times and 
opinions. 

Most of the leading journals, in 
announcing the death of this once 
distinguished individual, have affected 
to lament the extinction of the last 
existing star of a constellation which 
illumined the political hemisphere 
towards the end of the American 
war. If these dirges be due, his 
decease may be said to close a double 
list: for it seems to us that he was 
the last living author of eminence 
“belonging to a school, which com- 
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In the course of the present: 





menced at the Restoration, reached 
its zenith under Pope, Addison, 
Swift, and their contemporaries, and 
which is now all but defunct:—a 
school in which wit was more .con- 
spicuous than genius, correctness 
than profundity, and cultivated ‘s 
gance than native grace. In fine, 

school, that, agreeably. to its French 
modification, attended more to the 
artificial than.to the natural—to the 
factitious and acquired, than.to the 
ptimary and universal. Some beau- 
tiful specimens of wit, humour, and 
artful peetical combination, have 
marked the progress; flatness and 
satiety, the sequel. To account 
for this, we need only observe that 


the sahetnane is before the acci- 


dent, the drapery subsequent to 
the figure; and, moreover, that 
the sources of the secondary axe 
necessarily bounded. To illustrate 
familiarly :—how brilliant and va- 
rious the dress aud decoration of a 
fine lady; but, after all, their var} 


eties may. be enumerated, and their 


permutations ascertained: it is not 


|exactly the same-with the fair piege 


of mortality which wears then—she 
is not so open to calculation, and, 
count how.we may, the sympathies 
are eternal which render the study 
delightful. Call this fine lady Na- 
TURE, and our parable is made 
out. 

Such is, most probably, the secret 
of that extraordinary revolution in 
taste within the last thirty years, 
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which must be evident to all whose 
attention to literature, as distin- 
guished from science, will enable 
them to bear witness upon the sub- 
ject. As in revolutions of another 
kind, however, the leaders of revolt, 
in claiming and receiving their free- 
dom, have been led into excesses, 
which are the fatal result of reaction 
in all cases. Thus, not content with 
proving a theory too bounded, they 
must feel, or affect to feel, all man- 
ner of contempt for the real beauties 
it is calculated to produce. It is 
impossibie not to be surprised at the 
tone in which many authors of ce- 
lebrity are now referred to; as one 
instance will suflice—take Pope, for 
example, who is seldom meutioned 
by a poet of the new regiine without 
some epithet of disrespect. Will 
this last ?—is it not too much in the 
‘spirit of reformers, who seek to as- 
sume the infallibility they have 
overthrown? It may be allowed, in 
the language of one of them, that 
the true liquid fire, 
‘And depths of onr English, run back- 
ward much higher. 

But is the author of “ Eloisa to 
Abelard,” and of the “ Rape of the 
Lock,” to be considered as a mere 
‘monotonous rhymer, however he may 
have produced imitators who are no- 
thing else? We think not; and la- 
ment an injustice which we hold to be 
more injurious than is generally ima- 
gined, and that too in the operation 
of consequences which some of these 
gentlemen unequivocally deplore :— 
we mean the decay of genuine co- 
medy (possibly of the drama alto- 
gether, as to new productions); and, 
to finish our prelude, we suspect 
that we owe to it the paucity of 
writers like Mr. Sheridan. 

None are more subject to moralise 
upon the coarser kind of ambition, 
which aims at political power and 
ascendancy, than poets and rhetori- 
cians, though few covet mental do- 
minion so much as themselves, The 
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party uppermost will never allow of 
any other road to heaven than their 
own; otherwise, it might be re- 
quested of gentlemen who honour 
us with systems, and write poems to 
exemplify them, to tolerate a few 
bye-roads to the Parnassus which 
they so awfully claim as their exclu- 
sive domain. Could this indulgence 
but be assured, it might serve to 
keep open a narrow and cultivated 
path which leads to the envied mount 
from the bosom of polished society, 
as directly as from bowers and lakes 
—from intercourse, as from solitude 
—from rumination on the man com- 
plex, as on the man simple. All 
hail to the speculation, solemn, 
curious, or fanciful, which is con- 
tended to be the only true inspiration ! 
—in allotting the bays, allow it 
the priority, but not the sole pos- 
session. We are not required to sa- 
crifice the brook in compliment to 
the ocean, or to give up the myrtle 
out of reverence tothe cedar. Still 
less are we called upon to resign the 
polished, the sparkling, the elegant, 
the moral, the satyric, and the hu- 
mourous, in order to enjoy the 
mystic or sublime: yet something of 
this kind seems to follow, from the 
doctrines of the day, though possi- 
bly not their object. 

But who calls for this sacrifice, 
it will be said: for the drama, in 
particular, volunteers of ability have 
been in earnest request; and no one 
pretends to depreciate the comedy 
of Sheridan. Probably not:—but 
what is the consequence of an un- 
sparing contempt for the walks of 
literature which lead to it. How- 
ever unfit to form Shakspeares, Spen- 
sers, and Miltons, we will venture 
to assert that no authors in existence 
are more adapted to create Con- 
greves and Sheridans than the trim 
classics of the reign of Anne. It is 
quite clear that a certain order of 
society must foster minds, few of 





which can commune in spirit with a 

















Wordsworth or a Southey, although 
many may relish the attic of a set 
of writers who may be said to typify 
good company. Of that said com- 
pany a certain degree of propriety, 
order, and polish, is peculiarly ob- 
servable; so it is with the authors 
alluded to: in both cases, those ends 
are rather attained by repression 
and forbearance, than by sallies of 
bolduess and freedom; in both, cor- 
rectness and elegance take the lead 
of higher qualities; and in both 
exist a kind of polite malice and 
civil detraction, engendering the 
equivoque, the persiflage, and the 
lurking irony with which weil-bred 
people annoy each other, and which 
fori the very soul of what is popu- 
larly termed, geuteel comedy. In 
proof of the truth of these premises, 
we may remark that our most distin- 
guished dramatists in this line have 
all been men who, from one cause 
or other, moved in this very sphere. 
As for instance, to take them chro- 
nologically, Wycherly, Steele, Con- 
greve, and Sheridan, each of whom 
is a legitimate disciple of the 
school whose sovereignty we deny, 
but whose extinction we deplore. 
We confess that we would rather 
see the majority of young men of 
wit and spirit in active life aim at 
imitating Pope or Prior, tian be- 
come maudlin songsters and son- 
neteers, like Master Matthew. The 
one line of effort is favourable to 
gentlemanly scholarship and_preci- 
sion, even when unsuccessful: the 
other, if not excellent, is most mi- 
serable. We have doubtless seen a 
great deal of vapid imitation of the 
writers whose heads we wish to keep 
above water; but heaven defend us 
from the copyists of Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Byron,—the pe- 
rusal of bad versions of Marmion, 
of Kehama, of the White Doe, and 
the Corsair, might form a penance 
for a Goth. 

But it is not to decry one direction 
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of genius, that we demand consi- 
deration for another. The claims 
of the present poetic leaders we 
willingly acknowledge ; but we are 
quite sure that, as guides, they will 
mislead all but the few who can de- 
dicate their lives to the closet, and 
with whom literature is a profession. 
The great majority, who mingle li- 
terary pursuit with active avecation, 
can never successfully follow in paths 
so eccentric:—there are others less 
devious, and more accordant with. 
worldly engrossment; why are they 
to be closed up? Be the benefit 
what it may in other respects, the 
drama decidedly suffers, not only in 
spirited comedy, but universally; for 
dramatic authors have ever been 
precisely those who are least shut 
up, and are the least benefitted by 
the labours of such as are peculiarly 
so. Of all the poets of the present 
day, and we almost say of all the 
writers, with the exception of the 
not sufliciently esteemed Crabbe, we 
know of none that either supplies 
study for tragedy or comedy. Lord 
Byron some may deem an exception, 
but we cannot allow it, notwith- 
standing the popularity of ‘“ Ber- 
tram,” which is evidently a spark 
from the ‘‘ Corsair.” To the fervor 
and spirit of that production as a 
poem, we have nothing to object; 
but as to truth or nature, either in 
character or incident, they are out 
of the question. We can bear fancy- 
portraits in the closet, but not upon 
the stage: though clothed only in 
mimic flesh and blood, the want of 
anatomy is at ouce visible: there 
effects must- appear linked to some 
kind of causes, and not start up 
ready made, like armed men from 
the dragon’s teeth. In the materiel 
of comedy, and that too of the. 
Sheridanian caste, we once thought 
we had something to hope from the 
vivacious essays ef a gentleman who 
has made the drama his peculiar. 
study; but, alas! from being the 
K 2 











76 
satyrist of cettain debasing puérili- 
ties which alloy the gold of our 
bards, laurelled or othérwise, like 
some fiery persecutors who figure i in 
the Book of Martyrs, he has turned 
short round, and testified his conver- 
sion to the true faith. We observe 
the great beauties in ‘“‘ The Story of 
Rimini, and wonder (being ungifted) 
at the nature of its defects. Of all 
affectations, the affectation of sim- 
plicity, in coquet or poet, is the most 
amusing. 

So then—you think that the want 
of comedies, like the ‘ Rivals” and 
the “‘ School for Scandal,” is attri- 
butable to an undue depreciation of 
one set of authors, and the undis- 
criminating admiration of another ? 
—To the first assuredly, and possi- 
bly to the other in part. A change 
in the public taste is but a change 
in certain trains of associations; 
and if some of these are proved 
to be more favourable to a parti- 
cular line of production that others, 
the question is answered. But what 
prevents the amateurs of each order 
from indulging in those they like 
best: —because the affair is not per- 
fectly voluntary, but depends very 
much upon the literary atmosphere 
around them, which at present is at 
deadly enniity with nature, or at 
least with veri-similitude. Stories, 
wild, romantic, and sometimes beau- 
tiful, but at all times improbable, 
dlone occupy our leading poets who 
deal in character, with the exception 
of Crabbe and Campbell. Our 
Wits, on the other hand, are all dab- 
blersin travestie, parody, burlesyue, 
and black- letter littlenesses. Hence 
our tragedy is melo-dramatic; our 
comedy a species of Amphitheatrical 
burletta, in every thing but the mu- 
sical twang which the wisdom of 
Jegislature ‘has imposed on the con- 
clusion of every speech, in emulation 
of the fudge of Mr. Burchell in the 
“Vicar of Wakefield.’ In other 
words, extravagant situation, and 
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feelings impossible m their repres 
sented combination, seém all that i# 
left for Melpomene; and mimicry, 
and d kind of Sunday-school séenti- 
ment, for her more sprightly sister. 
In either instance, the nicer grada~ 
tions of light and shade are wanting’ 
in the first, all is glare and efféct—~ 
we see passions in their consequences, 
but never in their operation ; in the 
second, we occasionally witness someé 
happy burlesque or laughable cari- 
cature, but seldom any genuine re- 
presentation of the humours and 
affections, We know the portraits 
of our later comic writers by a wen 
or a wart on the nose, or some other 
out-of-the-way excrescence, which is 
hardly a part of the likeriess, al- 
though exactly what would be first 
referred to by vulgar apprehension. 
We have, however, great reason 
to believe that there will shortly be 
another revulsion on the public taste, 
We imagine we perceive symptoms 
of a growing disgust at the exclusive 
dominatidn of romance, extrava- 
gance, and thé baleful picturesques 
of the very superior genius who, in 
his dark fancy pieces, ‘has given it so 
great acurrency. We parfly opme 
also that the lakish love of nature, 
which inakes every thing a special 
wonder, like a methodistic mira- 
cle, cannot. Jast for ever; in which 
case, its temporary existerice as a 
theory yill do no harm. To that 
theory, and a little kindred en- 
thusiasm, we doulitless owe the 
prevailing pilgrimages to the more 
genuime poetic sources, as well as 
our deliverance from the rigid bond- 
age of trite classicality. In fine, we 
trust we shall enjoy the benefit with- 
out the alloy of quaint imitation: 
we should be as near resembling our 
old poets in person by assuming 
their ruffs and doublets, as in mind 
by a studied and exclusive adoption 
of their language and manner. 
Should the foregoing prognostica- 


tion prove correct, however it may 

















bé with tragedy, we think the higher 
cored tay oficé more revive, whiose 
atest annoydticé aré the two ex- 
trenies of taste whick has beer 
Jately prevalent—namely, @ predi- 
Féction for gaudy éostenié ane ro- 
manti¢ meident, and amawkish love of 
the simple, whiclt affects to cotisider 
afi attention to man, as modified by 
the depths and mazes of society, 
wholly out of poetic purview. [Fn 
évery larger and just sense, Nature 
has as much tu do with the human 
being in one state as another; and 
we cannot sympathise with this lofty 
Jooking-down upon the genius which 
points with wit and vivacity the fol- 
lies and vices of the high tide of 
life. By the genius alluded to, we 
do uot exactly mean the writers of 
comedy, but the tribe of writers 
who create them; meaning persons 
of elegant taste and spoitive fancy, 
who are occasionally exerted to li- 
teraty effort in the paths of polished 
humour and satire. Where these are 
not, and we see few in tlre field at 
ae superior comedy can scarcely 
€ expected. When the “ Rivals” 
and the “School for Scandal” ap- 
peared, they abounded ; as will ap- 
pear from the Fugitive Poetry of 
Dodsley, and other publications of 
the day. We are not such enemies 
to innovation but we can acknow- 
ledge improvement when we see it; 
for instance, an unpowdered head 
appears to us more graceful than a 
beplaistered toupee: but we must 
confess we prefer the more finished 
deportmént of the gentleman of 
thirty years ago to the coachman- 
like ease in more recent estimation. 
In the same manner, while we re- 
joice at our literary emancipation 
from certain strait-laced models, we 
cannot help occasionally admiring 
the effect of the discipline in certain 
walks of invention. Possibly, as 
usual, a medium is most advisable; 
if so, let us maintain our indepen- 
dence from Lair-powder and shackles, 
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‘and give up the dickey and extrava~ 
gant puerility, or paerile extrava~ 
ganée (wireh you will): the resalé 
wiff thet be what every one will 
think desirable—that is te say, get 
‘tlerranly simplicity mi maaners and 


person, and the preduction of ce 
medies like the “‘ School for Seau- 
dal,” with a slight improvement a 
their moral aspect.—Ep. 
eI . 

To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

SIR, 
WISHING to aid a younger sister in 
the acquirement of the French lan- 
guage, you will de me a favour by 
recommending some elegant French 
version of an English werk of a light 
and pleasant nature, that I can put 
into her hands without impropriety. 
I have had several named to me, but 
for some reason or other object to 
them all; and, therefore, as I have 
seen proofs of an attention to Frenck 
literature in your respectable Mis- 
cellany, I presume that you may be 
more successful. 

I am, &c. 

The best work the Editor ever perused 
for the purpose named by ANNA, is a 
translation of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
by a Mons. Voullaire, who has entered 
into the spirit of Gold-mith with great. 
elegance and precision, and who is a 
highly respectable teacher of the French 
and Italian languages, who either does 
or did reside at No. 201, High Hol- 
born.—Eb. 


ANNA, 


—— a - 
For the British Lady’s Maguziue. 
THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS. 
NO. V. 
FRENCH THEATRES. 

THE love of variety, and the flexi- 
bility of bending to the circum- 
stances of the moment, are highiy 
injurious to all approximations to per- 
fection in any art or science. If 
the mind be soon fatigued by the 
contemplation of excelience itself, 
and imperiously demand variety, 
that variety, particularly ia dramatic 
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concerns,’ must be provided, and 
light imperfect pieces are got up; 


for who, in fact, would thiuk of 


presenting more than a mere outline 
to a public who either cannot or will 
not appreciate the merits of a finish- 
ed picture. If, too, the dramatic 
author be obliged to compose pieces, 
bon’ gré, mal gré, on the spur of 
the occasion—-as, for example, the 
king’s entry in Paris, the marriage 
of the Duke de Berri, the king’s last 
return, &c.—what can be expected 
but imperfectious? In the month of 
June uo less than eighteen new 
pieces were produced; a species of 
ephemera which have strutted their 
hour upon the stage, and are seen 
no more. These were for the mar- 
yiage of the Duke de Berri. The 
Sth of July set all the dramatic car- 
penters again to work: amongst 
others, the Opera gave “ Ja Pri- 
smavera Felice,” and the Theatrede la 
Porte St. Martin represented “ La 
Huit Juillet,’ a vaudeville in one 
act. They are light pieces which 
will not bear the severity of criti- 
cism; their only merit was in being 
more or less happily adapted to cir- 
cumstances. 
THE END OF THE WORLD. 

The French are undoubtedly the 
vainest, and (if the present moment 
be any criterion) the most -supersti- 
tious of all civilised nations: we do 
not account Spain of this number, 
for, excepting partial scintillations 
of intelligence, she has, ever since 
she was a Christian monarchy, been 
the cradle of bigotry, superstition, 
and intolerance... But to return to 
the French;—they laugh at all 
other nations, just as the idiot thinks 
all other people are mad but himself. 
They are the criterion of taste; 
and, if the men can ouly get a calico 
shirt and a pair of Enghsh cotton 
stockings, he fancies himself dressed 
for any society. The ladies are as 
fond of English cotton hose as the 
gentlemen; and the summit of their 








ambition is to get a coarse cotton 
print, of a small pattern, such as a 
neat English maid-servant would go 
to market in, and a dress made of 
this print they fancy quite the thing 
for the opera, the play, the ball, or 
concert.-So much for their vanity. 

Their superstition is extravagant. 
A gossip’s story has travelled all 
the way from Bologna, and, like 
the story of the three crows, im- 
proved in its passage, According 
to this prophecy, the world is to be 
at an end to-morrow, the 18th 
of July. Alarm and consternation 
pervade all ranks; even those who 
affect to laugh at the prediction, 
evidently feel its influence. Several 
have retired to their estates in the 
country, as being, they fancy, in 
greater safety there; the churches 
are filled with devotees; and all wait 
the event with patient horror, though 
ashamed of openly avowing it: for, 
as a Frenchman’s sensible part is 
ridicule, they are afraid of being 
laughed at if the event does not 
come to pass. It is, however, next 
to certain that it will, as is apparent 
from the following arguments :— 

The world had a beginning, there- 
fore it must have an end; and why 
not on the 18th of July, 18162 

It has been prophesied of, and all 
prophecies will be fulfilled; there- 
fore, why not on the 18th of July, 
18162 

The Gospel tells us it is to be de- 
stroyed by fire; and why not, &c. 

There is a large black bile on the 
surface of the sun, which portends 
woe and universal destruction; and 
why not, &c, 

A warning always precedes the 
woe. It was given on the 18th of 


June, 1815, and, according to all 


rules of prophecy, one year and one 
month marks the day of destruction ; 
then why not, &c. 

And, lastly, every body believes 
it, and what every body believes 
must be true; consequently, we shall 
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‘all be burnt to a cinder to-morrow, 
which I beg you to announce as hay- 
ing taken place accordingly. 

P.S. Asa proof that the above is not 
intended as a hoax to my fair country- 
women, there are persons at this moment 
crying papers about the streets, to an- 
nounce that the destruction of the world 
is put off. Who would ever have ima- 
gined that Dean Swift's idea of putting 
off an eclipse would be found necessary 
to be employed by the government of a 
nation, fancying itself the most polished 
and learned, to dissipate the idle but 
universal fears of an approaching general 
conflagration? 

Paris ; 17 July, at noon. 

—a— 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
ANECDOTE. 
FRANTZ, an inhabitant of the can- 
ton of Schwitz,* came one evening 
to his neighbour Gaspard, who was 
at work in a meadow, and said to 
him—* My friend, you know that we 
are at variance about this piece of 
ground; I have applied to the judge, 
because neither you nor T are suth- 
ciently learned to know which party 
is in the right; therefore we must 
both appear before him to-morrow.” 
“Frantz,” answered Gaspard, ‘‘ you 
see that I have mowed the whole of 
the meadow—I must gather the hay 
to-morrow ; I cannot go.” ‘ What 
am I to do,” resumed the other, 
“how can I disappoint both judge 
and jury, who have fixed upon to- 
morrow to meet at my request? 
Besides, I think it necessary to know 
to whom the ground belongs before 
gathering the crop. They “had thus 
disputed some time, when Gaspard 
seized Frantz’s hand, and exclaimed, 
** ll tell you what, my friend—go 
to Schwitz alone, and there explain 
your reasons and mine ; argue on 
both sides: why should I go thither 
myself?’ ‘ Agreed,” said Frantz; 
‘since you trust me with the ma- 


‘nagement of your claim, depend on 


it I shall protect it as my own.” 





* From which the name of Switzerland | 
{ 


is derived, 
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The business being thus settled 
between these simple children of na- 
ture, Frantz set off next morning for 
town, and with rustic eloquence ex- 
plained the various reasons pro and 
con. As soon as the verdict was 
given, he hastened back to his neigh- 
bour.—* I congratulate you, friend 
Gaspard,” cried he, as scon as he 
perceived him; “ the meadow is 
your’s, and [I am heartily glad this 
business is at an end.” From that 
day the two peasants (says the Swiss 
chronicle, from which this anecdote 
is extracted,) lived in perfect hare 
mony and friendship. 

No country has preserved the sim-~ 
plicity of ancient times in any degree 
like Switzerland ; the manners of the 
golden age are still to be seen ip 
many an Alpine valley. Attached 
to the customs of their ancestors, 
these mountaineers think it a crime 
to deviate from them: even their 
cloathing is such as it has been for 
ages past—rich and poor are dressed 
alike; and, should any one of their 
countrymen, returning from abroad, 
appear among them in the finery of 
a French dress, they would soon 
realize the fable of the jack-daw, by 
depriving him of his borrowed orna- 
ments. Improvements among such 
men are slowly progressive; but 
their virtues stand unshaken, and 
become the certain inheritance of 
their posterity. 

Cu. ——. 
——< 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

SIR, 

I was the other day looking over 
the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, when the following ace 
count of Nismes engaged my atten- 
tion: 

“< Avignon ; March 23, 1744. 

“The greater part of the town of 
Nismes are serious Protestants, who are 
still severely punished according to the 
edicts of Lewis XIV. whenever they are 
detected in any public worship. A few 
days before we came, they had assem- 
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bled; their minister and about a dozen | 
of his congregation were seized and im: | 
prisoned. I knew mothing of this; ‘but 
5 had not been in the town two hours, 
avhen Z was visited by two of the moat 
e@onsiderable of the Hugonots, who came 
to beg of me, with tears, to speak in their 
¥avour to the Duke of Richelieu, saying 
one of the Catholics would do it, and 
@he ‘Protestants dared not. The Duke.af. 
Richelieu was too well-bred to refuse to 
Jisten to alady, and I was of a rank and 
‘ation to have liberty to say what d 
pleased : they moved any compassion so 
anuch, I resolved sto use my. endeavour to 
serve them, thangh I had little hope af 
sneceeding. I would not therefore dress 
myself for the supper, but went in a 

‘domino ‘to the ball ; a mask giving oppor- 
- tunity of talking.in.a freer manner than 
I could hhave.done withont,it. Iwas at. 
no tronble in-engaging his conversation : 
the Jady-baving told him'I was there, he’ 
4dmmetiiately advanced towards-me ; and 
I fonnd, from different motixes, he had a 
wreat desire to be acquainted with me, 
Renter heard a.great deal of me. After 
‘abundance of compliments of that sort, T! 
‘made my request for the liberty of -the; 
poor Protestants; he, with great freedam, | 
told -me.he .was so.little a bigot, that he. 
pitied them as much as I did, but his) 
‘orders from court were to send them to} 
the galleys. However, toshow how mueh' 
che desired «my good opjnion, he mas .re- 
‘turning, and would solicit .their.freedom: | 
which he has since obtained.” 


Is it wonderful that thedescendants 
of those people should be indisposed 
to the posterity of a race which 
sanctioned such proceedings, and 
prove the last to hail their yrestora- 

tion to power and ascendancy. 
I ain, &c. Ss. T. 
Adelphi ; 10 July, 1806. | 
ee 
_ ** The tales, or.efforts of invention 
given in this miscellany, will always have 
an object beyond mere entertainment, 


and be invariably concluded in the vo- | 


lume in which they commence.—Eb. 
For the British Lady’s Mugazine. 
THE HYMENEAL VISIONS OF THE 
PRINCESS KAPHIRA,. 

-SoME hundred years ago, befure 
the sacrilegious ambition of the mi- 
nisters of the sovereign of Japan had 
reduced the power of their maste1s 





_to a mere spiritual authority, a dairo, 


or emperor of that country, nained 
Zelolo, betrothed his only daughter 
to one of the younger sons of a 
rajah of India. “As, by the laws of 
Japan, the sceptre, in default of male 
issue, descended to females, the high 
destiny of the Princess Kaphira 
might ‘have entitled her to the alli- 
ance of the most powerful monarchs 
of Asia; such however was the po- 
‘licy of the Japanese, it operated 
directly the reverse. Apprehensive 
that a too intimate connexion with 
foreign interests might interfere with 
their own, thatsagacious people-usu- 
ally allied their princesses of the 
blood to the minor reigning rajahs 
of India, and their heiresses-apparent 
to such of the offspring of the same 
princes as were out of the view of a 
crown. Fortunately for this prudent 
species of arrangement, the little 
Tndian potentates seldomlacked male 
descendants, to whom princesses 
with ‘large dowers and magnificent 
expectations were at all times wel- 
come. A slight inconvenience, in- 
deed, attended these matrimanial 
dispositions, .which, as the Japanese 
were a proud race, .it was wonderful 
they overlooked ; namely, that their 
throne seemed destined to become 
the property of one Indian family 
after another, to:the end of ‘time. 

It was in conformity tothe custom 
and policy just described, that Ze- 
lolo, a-monarch of unbounded taste 
and magnificence, .chose the accom- 
plished Prince Feridoun for the peer- 
less Kaphira. All India resounded 
with the beauties of the mind and 
person of Feridoun; who, during a 
short visit to Japan, made so favour- 
able an.impression on the great Ze- 
lolo, ‘that in him he was led to be- 
lieve he beheld a proper husband 
for the princess his only daughter, 
avd a hero likely to aid her in sup- 
porting the strength and splendour 
of the Japanese throne. 

Although tle monarch, most like- 


| ly, took the advice of a few favoured 
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friends and counsellors, he was not 
in the first instance under the neces- 
sity of consulting the inclinations of 
the people; and, im consequence, 
they knew nothing of the intended 
marriage until the formal pledges 
had been exchanged. When an- 
nounced to them, however, they 
were perfectly satisfied, and prepared 
to provide for the august pair with 
their usual munificence; which es- 
sential arrangements completed, fhe 
inhabitants of Jeddo awaited with 
eager impatience the public entry of 
the illustrious Feridoun. 

The wished-for morn at length 
arrived; and, as if to open like the 
youthful dawn of the prince and 
princess, the sun arose with more 
than usual splendour, and the blue 
firmament appeared as cloudless as 
their hopes. From the palace to 
the hovel, the houses of Jeéddo 
poured out their inhabitants: the 
aged sire and the tender stripling, 
the grave matron and the blooming 
Virgin, man in his vigour and the 
puling infant at the breast of its 
mother, proceeded, or were borne, 
to the high road leading to the me- 
tropolis, through which the illustri- 
ous Feridoun was to pass to_ its 
principal gates, escorted by the im- 
perial guards of Japan. Quickly 
were their ears saluted by the 
sprightly and joyous sounds of the 
drums, the trumpets, the cymbals, 
and the atabals, which announced 
his approach. Soon were their eyes 
gladdened by the distant view of the 
silken streamers which waved before 
the chief ministers of the dairo, each 
of whom preceded him with a splen- 
did train. The Japanese hailed the 
brilliant spectacle with loud plaudits, 
and, when the intended husband of 
the royal virgin came in sight, their 
exclamations reached the skies. No- 
thing could exceed the manly beauty 
of the prince, or the majesty and 
magnificence of his appearance. The 
sparkling jewels of varied hue glit- 
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tered on his vestments, and the 
bright beams of an eastern sun blazed 
with unspeakable lustre on his dia- 
mond-studded turban. On his open 
brow sat dignity and conscious ele- 
vation ; his eye beamed with fire and 
intelligence, yet benignity tempered 
his regards; and his countenance 
indicated the residence of the gentle 
as well as the commanding virtues. 
The assembled multitude loudly ex- 
pressed their approbation. 

“ Health and prosperity attend 
the high-born Feridoun,” exclaimed 
ten thousand manly voices: ‘‘ may 
his posterity reign over us to the. 
latest generation !” 

« All hail to Feridoun !” repeated 
the matrons and the virgins, and 
waved their snowy veils, 

The imperial Zelolo received his 
intended son-in-law at the principal 
entrance of his palace; and when 
the latter prostrated himself, ac- 
cording to the ceremonial of Japan, 
the emperor raised him up with great 
courtesy, and affectionately embraced 
him. At this sight, so significant of 
the interesting relation which was 
in future to exist between them, the 
loyal spectators redoubled their 
shouts, and made the air resound 
with their good wishes and blessings, 
until the walls of the palace con- 
cealed the exalted pair from their 
eyes, 

And where, during the whole of 
this ceremony, was the beauteous 
Kaphira ?—Seated, with blushing 
consciousness, in the interior of the 
palace, amidst her attendant virgins, 
pondering upon the eventful change 
about to take place in her destiny. 
More fortunate than princesses in 
general, Kaphira had seen Feridoun 
many times before he was proposed 
as a husband ; and her eyes and her 
heart had paid an imvoluntary ho- 
mage to his natural and acquired 
advantages. She was therefore 
spared the anxiety, on the score of 
the person and deportment of het 
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illustrious Jover, which so many 
royal virgins have been fated to ex- 
perience; but still she viewed the 
approaching alteration with great 
emotion, and prepared herself for 
the mysterious ceremonies which were 
to precede her marriage with a pal- 
pitating heart. 

According to the sacred code of 
Xinto, every betrothed virgin passed 
the three days which preceded her 
solemn espousals in holy retirement 
within the temple and gardens of 
Tsin, the tutelary deity of Japan. 
Females of every rank were called 
upon to submit to this seclusion ; 
but its significance materially de- 
pended upon the mind of the votary. 
The crowd of inferior candidates for 
matrimony resorted to the subordi- 
nate temples, and spent what most 
of them thought avery dreary in- 
terval, with disgust and impatience ; 
but the worshippers of rank and 
refinement either passed, or affected 
to pass, the allotted period in mystic 
vision and holy meditation. ‘Tradi- 
tion and the sacred books attributed 
the rise of this singular ceremonial 
to an adventure which befel the vir- 
gin Zea, previous to her becoming 
the wife of Tsin. That goddess, it 
was asserted, remained for three 
days and three nights in a holy 
trauce, within the spicy woods of 
Bali, during which time she was fa- 
voured with prophetic visions of the 
race of gods and demi-gods, her de- 
scendants; and it was upon the prin- 
ciple of receiving similar hallowed 
communications, that the Japanese 
maidens retired to the temples of 
Tsin. Such was the given origin of 
the observance required of the royal 
Kaphira by public decorum, and 
the laws and religion of her country. 

The very next day, therefore, af- 
ter the arrival of Feridoun, the 
princess, in compliance with her 
duty, was borne in magnificent pro- 
cession to the principal temple of the 
metropolis and empire of Japan, 





When she alighted from her palan- 
quin to enter the sacred walls, the 
whole train returned to the palace ; 
and Kaphira was received by the 
chief pontiff, at the head of a Jong 
train of priests and matrons, which 
opened on each side for him to lead 
her into the holy edifice. The mind 
of the royal maiden was struck with 
inconceivable awe as she followed 
her majestic and hoary conductor in 
profound silence, through the lofty 
and columned avenues which led 
into the interior of the temple; 
where, seated on :a magnificent 
throne, appeared a gigantic repre- 
sentation of the great Tsin, at once 
her progenitor and ‘her god. Here 
she was directed to prostrate herself 
with humble but silent adoration ; 
after which she was divested by an 
attendant matron of her royal man- 
tle, and arrayed in a silken robe of 
the purest white. Thus apparelled, 
she once more followed the holy 
Kaila, who led her into a suite of 
magnificent apartments, which she 
was informed were dedicated to her 
particular service while she remained 
in the temple. The reverend pon- 
tiff then addressed her in the follow 
ing words :— 

© Attend, O royal Kaphira, to 
the oracles of the great Tsin, who, 
during his sovereignty on earth, in 
conformity to the wishes of the di- 
vine Zea, ordained that the daughters 
of his posterity and his people should 
court, in a solemn and mysterious 
retirement of three days and three 
nights, his blessed councils and in- 
formation. ‘These, in proportion to 
the purity and zeal of the virgin 
votary, he usually communicates in 
hallowed vision during the silence of 
night, the day being dedicated te 
devout meditation on the same, 
either in the sacred precinct which 
contains his earthly image, or in the 
groves which he sanctified by his 
presence when he personally deigned 
to govern the sons of Japan, May 








what follows be agreeable to thee, 
O princess: but I am bound to in- 
form thee, that during the allotted 
seclusion thou must neither address 
or be addressed by human _beimg. 
The maidens of the temple will at- 
tend to all thy wants; but, in the 
spirit of thy duties, thy wants must 
be few: the simple repast of morn- 
ing and evening, the light refresh- 
ment of noon, must comprise thy 
luxuries; to attire and disrobe thee, 
the simple remaining office of thy 
attendants, who are bound by our 
holy laws to perform their function 
in profound silence. Thus instruct- 
ed, I bequeath thee to the holy 
guardianship of thy great ancestor; 
and, invoking in thy behalf his bless- 
ing, his communication, and his fa- 
vour, leave thee to his holy protec- 
tion.” Thus spoke the venerable 
Kaila, and, bending to the daughter 
of his sovereign, he retired. 

It was not until the last footsteps 
of the retreating pontiff sounded in 
her ear, that Kaphira felt herself 
sufficiently disengaged to look around. 
Ali was then silent—not a single 
whisper broke upon her ear; and 
she found herself thrown upon her 
own reflections, without the aid of a 
single circumstance to break the 
stillness of her meditations. The 
apartments in which she was placed 
were magnificent and convenient, 
but nothing therein was particularly 


calculated ‘es excite attention ; and | 
the view from the window simply | 


presented the long avenue of a dark 
and overhanging grove. It thus 
seemed as if every thing was studi- 
ously arranged to throw the mind of 
the virgin solitary upon the single 
object of her residence there: and, 
if so, the object was answered; for, 
struck with exceeding awe, to break 
the mystic silence, she kneeled upon 
a golden footstool, and courted the 
favour of the great T’sin in audible 


prayer, 
[To be continued.] 
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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Tue following tale has been for- 
warded to us by a correspondent, to 
illustrate the necessity of attending 
to the predisposing causes which 
engender passions in the youthful 
mind; : as well as to exhibit ‘the nice 
shades which frequently distinguish 
a healthful stimulus from a baleful 
incentive. —ED. 


ENVY AND EMULATION. 

“ You are certainly the best in- 
structess in the world,” said Mr, 
Harcourt to Mrs. Villers, one day, 
after witnessing the striking im- 
provement in her daughter, a girl 
in her ninth year. 

**T am glad that you approve of 
my exertions in that capacity, my 
dear brother, putting the world out 
of the question.” 

* You smile, sister: but, allowing 
for the common use of language, I 
really mean what I say; and, to give 
you an interested proof of it, I ar- 
dently wish that you would educate 
my two girls with your own.” 

** You surprise me, brother: I 
thought that my nieces were under 
the superintendance of a lady of 
very superior accomplishments.” 

** Miss Stevens is very accome 
plished, but certainly ts not an eli- 
gible companion for youth—nor, as 
I fear, for maturity either.” 

‘1 regret to hear it; although, if 
the arrangement can be made : agree- 
able to Mrs. Harcourt, 1 am very 
willing to accede to your wishes.” 

“| have already convinced Mrs. 
Harcourt that nothing can be more 
to the advantage of our children; 
and hy this additional proof of your 
kindness and affection, I am infinitely 
obliged.” — 

** | am pleased that you are satis« 
fied, my dear brother; but never 
talk of obligation to one who owes 
so much to your unvarying tender- 
ness and solicitude.” 

Mr. Harcourt gently pressed the 
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extended hand of the gratefulspeaker; 
and, after a pause of affectionate 
complacency, they proceeded to plan 
the removal of the young ladies to 
the, house of their aunt. 

Mr. Harcourt and Mrs. Villers 
were the only children of an officer 
of gocd family and of high rauk in 
the service, who, at his death, left 
his son and daughter with a very 
~ small provision, but possessed of 
what form the best substitutes for a 
large one—an excellent education 
and respectable connexions. Agree- 
ably to the known views of his fa- 
ther, young Harcourt dedicated 
himself to the bar, and, owing to an 
uncommon share of talent and in- 
dustry, was gradually acquiring ce- 
lebrity, when a fortunate marriage 
with the heiress of a wealthy mer- 
chant threw him at once into the 
rank of society to which he was more 
slowly advancing. Backed by influ- 
ence, abilities, and afiluence, his 
fulure career was uninterruptedly 
prosperous ; so that, at the time he 
visited his sister upon the subject of 
his daughters, he was in the direct 
road to the highest honours of his 
profession.. 

His sister, Mrs. Villers, was the 
widow of Colonel Villers, a soldier 
of character and of great expecta- 
tions, but who was unfortunately 
killed at the head of his regiment 
before any of them were realised ; 
by which melancholy event his wife 
and only child, a daughter, were 
left with little more than a genteel 
sufficiency. The generosity of Mr. 
Harcourt, who took upon himself 
the entire management of his sister’s 
affairs, left her little to regret on 
this head; but in other respects her 
loss was irreparable. The union, 
which the field of battle had thus 
abruptly terminated, was that of high 
and honourable minds, and cemented 
equally by esteem and affection. 
Ties of this description are seldom 
renewable; there is also a manner.of 
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dying which peculiarly consecrates 
the memory of a beloved object; 
and such was that of Colonel Villers, 
whose widow, at the age of thirty, 
gave up all thoughts of second wed- 
lock, and determinately devoted 
herself to the education of her 
daughter. The better to cect this 
her primary object, she took a gen- 
teel cottage in the neighbourhood. of 
London, as well for the benefit of 
masters, as to be near ber brother, 
whose affectionate advice and assist- 
ance were always at her service. 
Here, with the small respectable es- 
tablishment of a couple of maid- 
servants and a footman, she lived in 
the enjoyment of her own self-re- 
spect, and possessed of the esteem 
of all who knew her. 

At the decease of Colonel Villers, 
Caroline Villers was five years old, 
The mournful. pleasure of contem- 
plating the father in the child, in 
which Mrs. Villers took a melancholy 
delight, had insensibly marked the, 
character and even the features of 
the latter with an air of pensive en- 
quiry, very unusual at her years: not 
that she was destitute of the vivacity 
of childhood, but it was less predo- 
minant in her than in other children ; 
and, from the moment she could. 
read, an eager thirst for acquirement 
became her leading propensity. Thus 
disposed, the sedulous attention of a 
mother of great sense and accom- 
plishments, like Mrs, Villers, was. 
rewarded with that improvement on 
the part of the little erudit, which, 
by so strongly exciting the admira- 
tion of her uncle, led to the proposal 
of placing his own daughters under 
the same judicious superintendance, 

As a parent, Mr. Harcourt had 
many reasons for being gratified at 
the ready acquiescence of his sister. 
His daugliters, the elder of whom 
was a year older than Caroline Vil- 
lers, and the younger as much her 


junior, had been for more than two 


years superintended. by a governess, 











under the general inspection of his 
lady ; and he began to be quite con- 
vinced that for an inspection of this 
kind: the latter was by no means 
adapted. Mrs. Harcourt was a well- 
disposed woman, but not remarkably 
distinguished for penetration or good 
sense: fortunately, however, for her- 
self, her husband had acquired that 
influence over her whichastrong mind 
generally exercises over a weak one, 
and sometimes for the benefit of both. 
Mrs., Harcourt was not an adequate 
judge of the wisdom or profundity 
of her husband; but she could not 
fail to remark that he was listened 
to with respect by the wise and pro- 
found ; and, as it regarded herself, 
she was satisfied that fortune alone 
would never have exacted the gene- 
ral deference which was paid to her 
‘as his wife. Therefore, although 
reared up with the fond indulgence, 
which too frequently ruins the man 
or woman in the. child, by not seeing 
some of its consequences, and gently 
counteracting others, Mr. Harcourt 
contrived to make hislady perform a 
much higher part in society than 
belonged to her abilities, either na- 
tural or acquired. In the depart- 
ment of education, however, (aterm 
which is too frequently applied to 
the attainment of a few common- 
place capabilities, but which in reality 
wcludes every thing that tends to 
form the mind and habits of a rea- 
sonable being,) Mrs, Harcourt could 
not be made able even with the 
assistance of her husband. Indeed, 
their style of living precluded that 
strict attention to the mental progress 
of their children, on the part of 
either parent, which its importance 
demanded ; they lived much in the 
world, as it is termed, and saw a 
great deal of company both at home 
and abroad. The legal eminence of 
Mr. Harcourt rendered something 
of this unavoidable; and as, in his 
rélaxation from his professional pur- 
suils, he had acquired the popular 
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habits of intercourse and enjoyment, 
for which varied society alone furs 
nishes-a field, so, in respect to Mrsg 
Harcourt, it had become almost ne- 
cessary to her existence. ‘No situ- 
ation, therefore, could be more un- 
favourable to the education of 
daughters, as far as parental atten- 
tion was concerned, than the house 
of Mr. Harcourt; and, what was 
additionally to be lamented, the de- 
legate found by Mrsy Harcourt to 
supply the omission answered the 
intended purpose in no one parti« 
cular. 

It happened that Mrs. Harcourt, 
who had been brought up at a fa- 
shionable boarding-school, formed 
there an everlasting friendship with 
a young lady, who, like herself, was 
the only. child of an eminent mer- 
chant. Miss Stevens was a year or 
two younger than her friend, whom 
she much exceeded in the personal 
graces and that kind of vivacity which 
is usually complimented with the 
name of genius. So decided were 
her pretensions, that at the time she 
left school she was accounted 4 
beauty of the first class, held to be 
supereminently accomplished, and, 
to crown all, was the only chid of a 
man apparently of immense wealth. 
Unfortunately these attractions, so 
powerful in themselves, were not 
seconded by an amiable disposition : 


| haughty, vain, and capricions, she 


refused many eligible offers with an 
arrogance approaching to insolence; 
so that when, in consequence of the 
failure of. an extensive speculation, 
her father suddenly appeared in the 
Gazette, and shortly after died of 
orief, she met with but little of the 
compassion her situation was so cal- 
culated to inspire. Obliged.to trust 
entirely to the generosity of the suf- 
fering creditors, a sum by no means 
sufficient for hersupport was all that 
remained of her brilliant expecta- 
tions; and she scon had the morti- 
fication to hear her friends suggest 










































the necessity of her rendering those 
aceomplishments the means of se- 
curing a competence, the sole object 
of which had been to render her 
attractive and engaging. At first 
she listened to their advice with in- 
diguation; but soon, with an aching 
heart, she became convinced that it 
proposed the most eligible alterna- 
tive she could embrace. If the edu- 
cation of Miss Stevens had been as 
judicious as it had been expensive, 
her heart would not have ached so 


much on this account: since one of 


the first lessons of wisdom is to teach 
the endurance of guiltless adversity 
with elevated fortitude. 

Miss Stevens had attended one or 
two families in the capacity of go- 
verness, with no very decided appro- 
bation, when she accidentally heard 
that her former friend, Mrs. Har- 
court, wanted one for her two daugh- 
ters. With considerable pathos and 
address, for she was really possessed 
of talents, she immediately made an 
epistolary application to her old 
schoolfellow, and was as quickly ac- 
cepted. Mr. Harcourt, who read 
the letter, entirely approved of his 
lady’s revived feelings of friendship; 
and, as Miss Stevens's possession of 
all the most obvious requisites was 
undeniable, in a fortnight she was 
installed in her ofhcial capacity, at 
his house in Bedford-square. 

There is no mistake greater, and 
at the same time more common, than 
that which gifts every well-educated 
person with the power of conveying 
instruction. It is owing to this pre- 
valent misconception that so many 
persons, unhappily disqualified by 
temper and previous habits, are en- 
trusted with the mental formation 
of youth, When all other prospects 
are closed, they are immediately 
found capable of what they had pos- 
sibly never before thought seriously 
of for half an hour together during 
the whole of their lives, and, with 





extreme infatuation, the nicest ap. 
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plication of cause and effect to @ 
particular result is held to be the 
necessary accompaniment of a few 
elegant acquirements, which rather 
amuse the imagination than exercise 
the understanding, Miss Stevens 
was a Striking example of this truth; 
because she really possessed all that 
is generally expected in a governess 
in an eminent degree, and yet a 
more unfit person to be charged 
with the elementary instruction of 
youth could scarcely have been se- 
lected, 
[To be continued.] 
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For the British Lady's Magazine. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FEMALE PARLIAe 
MENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
It falls to our lot to relate the cir- 
cumstances of one of the most glo- 
rious revolutions in the annals of 
man—we beg pardon, of womankind. 
For several months, it seems, hus- 
bands, lovers, and fathers, have been 
alarmed at certain suspicious move- 
ments apparent among Wives, mis- 
tresses, and daughters, which at 
length burst into a flame, and termi- 
nated in a claim for a fair and free 
representative government, under a 
legitimate sovereign of their own 
sex. The males, as might naturally 
be expected, demurred exceedingly 
to the admission of rights which, 
according to them, the claimants 
were not educated to exercise; €x- 
patiated learnedly on the mischievous 
operation of an imperium in ime 
perio; and, as usual, kindly attri- 
buted existing grievances to nature, 
fate, and every or any thing but 
their faultless selves. Their argu- 
ments, however, totally failed: the 
fair sex were nearly unanimous in 
determining to have some voice in 
.their own affairs; and as every body 
knows that it is useless to oppose 
them when determined, the he craa- 
tures yielded to the torrent, and the 
emancipation of the female is *com- 
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plete, Henceforward, therefore, the 
decisions of the ladies, in parliament 
assembled, are to avail in ever y thing 
which especially concern themselves, 
when duly passed both houses and 
confirmed by the royal assent of 
their sovereign, Lady Gloriana; to 
whom, having duly presented their 
Bill of Rights, they willingiy bow 
the knee. 

It must be gratifying to every 
lover of peace and good order to 
hear that this great change has been 
effected without any of the fatal 
consequences which usually attend 
the birth of new constitutions. Not 
but that a close and interested party, 
who engrossed almost every thing 
good to themselves under the anci- 
eut regime, and who are the most 
rapacious, intriguing, and selfish of 
the sex, have exerted all their ma- 
lice and ingenuity to defeat the cause 
of freedom; but, thanks to propi- 
tious fortune, they have laboured in 
vain. It is equally a subject for 
congratulation that, in modelling the 
new order of things, the well- bred 
system of male British representation 
has been accurately adhered to. The 
peeresses sit by themselves, and dis- 
tinct from the commons, who have 
been returned by all the females of 
the United Kingdom, having attained 
the age of eighteen, and who look 
ina book once a quarter; it being 
justly considered that universal suf- 
frage would only serve to increase 
the influence it might be intended to 
subvert. Upon these moderate prin- 
ciples the elections have proceeded, 
aud we are happy to say with tole- 
rable decorum: very few petitions 
have been presented to the house 
against undue returns; and, as to 
certain torn caps and characters 
among violent partisans, we can only 
observe of them what has been ob- 
served of similar proceedings of the 
masculine gender— 


A consequential ill that freedom draws, 
A bad effect—but from a noble cause. 
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Such, briefly, is the outline of a 
revolution so creditable to the sex 3 
and we ouly allude to the glorious and, 
well-known facts, asa necessary pres 
lude to an account of the proceed 
ings of the two houses, which from 
tine to time will occupy the pages 
of our Miscellany. We doubt not 
but that the freedom and spirit of 
the British feminine parliamentary 
eloquence will altogether shame the 
timid and sophisticated harangues of 
the senators of France,—nay, and 
occasionally exceed that of the mem- 
bers of the male houses; whom, it 
must be confessed, have exhibited 
latterly as little of Pericles, Demos- 
thenes, and Cicero, as possible. 

To cominence our report formally, 
we have to observe, that, on the 
15th of May last, the commions, 
having sworn-in a due number of 
members, and chosen a_ speaker, 
proceeded in a body to the house of 
peeresses; where our Sovereign Lady 
Gloriana (who had arrived there in 
great state, amidst the shrill and 
loyal acclamations of her faithful 
subjects,) opened the first session of 
her reign feminine with a speech 
from the throne ; thus delivering her- 
self with the grace and precision 
which mark every accent delivered 
by her Majesty :— 

“ My Ladies, 

*‘In assuming the feminine sove- 
reignty of British rank and fashion, 
we are aware of the importance of 
the functions we are called upon to 
exercise. Be assured it will be al- 
ways Our earnest endeavour to give 
solidity and grace to the Corinthian 
pillar of well-ordered society,. by 
favouring every just measure which 
can advance the honour, welfare, 
and happiness, of the British la- 
dies, 

“‘ Mesdames of the House of 
Commons, 

“* We are too much aware of the 
rights and privileges of the British 
females, not to behold with great 
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joy their faithful representatives in 
our presence. Aided by your know- 
ledge, your zeal, and your just pro- 
visions, we trust- our reign will. be 
signalised by the general improve- 
ment of the sex in every rank of 
life. 
«* My Ladies and Mesdames, 

“By our united effortsalonecan the 
happiness and prosperity of female 
Britain be effected; and we doubt 
not your zealous co-operation to ef- 
fect a consummation so desirable.” 

The speech ended, her Majesty 
retired to unrobe, and left the house 
with the saine pomp and state as she 
came to it. 

The next day the two houses as- 
sembled, according to adjournment ; 
when, in the upper house, the Coun- 
tess of A., a young peeress of great 
promise, rose, and spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“ My Ladies,—Weak and incom- 
petent as I am to do justice to the oc- 
casion which calls us for the first 
time into the exercise of our iiupor- 
tant privileges, it’is with great diffi- 
dence I rise to allude to the gracious 
éommunication from the throne. 
That speech, so significant of the 
sentiments and virtues of the august 
speaker, must convince us all of our 
happiness in possessing a sovereign 
so amirably endowed to feel and 
to maintain the superiority of the 
British female. Constitated as we 
are by nature, and wisely too, to 
regard things in different points of 
view, I cannot, in the present in- 
stance, anticipate any objection to 
an humble expression of our grati- 
tude: for the princely assurances we 
have this day received.-Her lady- 
ship then moved the address, which 
was, as usral,an echo of the speech. 

Lady B. rose to seeand the: ad- 


dress, io the terms of which she 


wholly concurred. Never (said her 
ladyship) did'epoch of freedom com- 
tirence under more brilliant auspices; 





never was the maternal character, 
so emblematic of the queen, assumed 
with more spirit, benignity, and 
grace, 

The. Marchioness of C. agreed-in 
all the compliments to her Majesty; 
but wished the speech had adverted 
to some points of great importance 
specifically, For the present, how- 
ever, disposed to confide in the ge- 
neral good intentions of ministers, 
she would not divide the house.— 
The address was therefore carried 
unanimously; and the ladies, with 
white staves, being directed to pre- 
sent the same, the house adjourned. 

On the same day the commons 
assembled; and, after some time had 
elapsed in . swearing-in. members, 
Lady Jane D. arose, and addressed 
the chair as follows :— 

** Madam,—When I look around 
me, and contemplate the glorious 
result of our recent exertions in the 
cause of freedom, as exemplified. in 
this first assemblage of so many sage 
and enlightened ;epresentatives of 
the great body of females in Great 
Britain, IT am at a loss to express 
myself in terms adequate to the im- 
portance of the occasion. Powers 
far superior to mine would fail in 
doing justice to a theme so exalted ; 
and, where language at best must 
be insufficient, that of an bumble 
individual like me must be doubly 
so. But, though inferior to most in 
eloquence, I yield to none in ‘heart- 
felt congratulation; and thus have 
been induced to accept the high ho- 
nour of moving an humble address, 
thanking our august sovereign for 
the patriotic benignity of the speech 
from the throne, and expressive of 
our determination to display that 
zeal, and form those provisions, up- 
on which her Majesty so graciously 
relies for the advancement of femalé 
happiness.”—Lady Jane then moved 
the address, which was similar is 
purport to that of the peeresses, 




















































‘FH Hon. Mrs. E.—Madam, 
in tistti? to second the motion of my 
fioble friend, I equally feel the dif- 
ficulty of doing justice to the great- 
tress of the presént consummation 
of our constitutional exertions, upon 
which myriads of unborn females 
will 160k back with éyes of delight. 
Not becatise we havé established a 
liténtious freedom like that of the 
Nairs, (hear, hear!) or effected an 
unnatural separation, in the manner 
of the ancient Amazons (loud ap- 
plauses); but that our legitimate 
infitterice is founded on a basis which, 
¥ trust, will exist as a monunient to 
all ages' of the spirit, character, and 
information; of the free women of 
Great Britain—Mrs. E. then sat 
down; amidst the universal cheers of 
the whote house. 

Lady F. obsérved, that, with respect 
to thé speéch generally, she perfectly 
avreed with the two last speakers; 
buf, ‘ considering it constitutionally 
‘a the production of her Majesty's 
ministers, she would havé been more 
salistied if it had explicitly referred 
to’ thé presefit distress of thousands 
of their constituents, upon whom 
‘eitcumstanceés were pressing with pe- 
culiar hardship. Trusting, « fhow- 
ever, that measures were in contem- 
plation, she would not disturb the 
iilvdniinity of the house by suggesting 
any amendment; but must neverthe- 


less press upén the ladies opposite 


the absolute necessity of a speedy 
redemption’ of theit general pledge, 
~The address Was then’ carried 
neni. con.; and Lady Jane D. the 
Hon. Mrs. E. and three other mem- 
bers, were directed to carry up the 
sanite.: 

Previdusty té the house adjourn- 
ing, the secretary of staté for foreign 
affairs gave notice of a motion, plir- 
porting to have for its object the 
regulating the fashionable intercourse 
with France. 

Mrs. H. meved for a return of 
the present number of female ser-’ 
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vants out of place, in consequence 
of emigrations to the continent.— 
Ordered. 

Miss W. pave notice of a motion 
on the subjéct of a licence granted 
to a certain company of French co- 
medians, upon which the honourable 
member made several observations ; 
but in so low a tone of voice, it was 
inaudible in the gallery. They 
seemed, however, to cause much 
whispering among the occupants of 
the ministerial benches.—Adjourned. 


The ladies may depend upon a correct 
report of the future debates, eminent. 
short-hand writers having been engaged 
for the express purpose.—Eb. 


ee ene 


The following leading members.of the 
cabinet have been already gazetted :— 


Presidentess of the council—Viscoua- 
tess L. 

Secretary of state for foreign affairs— 
Right Hon. Miss P. 

Secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment—Lady W. 

Lady high chancellor—Lady X. 

Presidentess of the board of controul 
for the management of fashionable affairs 
—Right Hon. Mrs. H. 


As finance and fighting are out of. the 
question, it is thought the above five 
offices will generally be held by the effi- 
cient members of the feminine cabinet. 


= EE am 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine, 

SIR, vo 
In your fast Number, it will be ré- 
collected, I yave a short account of 
the erigin of coin, and proteéded to 
make some remarks upon that of 
our own country in particular; hut 
left the subject unfinishéd, with a 
proiise of résiming it at a fuiture 
timné; for which purpose I now again 
address you. 

Scarcely had the Romans’ quittéd 
Brifain, of whose inhabitants, though 
formerly thé énemies, they bad long 
since’ beet thé protectors ‘and friends, 
than, allured by the verdant plains 
with which the island Was’ ¢ovéred, 
but still more forcibly attracted by 
the hope of plunder, the fierce and 
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warlike Saxons prepared to invade 
our ancestors, and to disturb that 
profound peace and_ tranquillity 
which bad long. reigned throughout 
the island ; but which, however, had 
from time to time been partially in- 
terrupted by the incursions of the 
Scots and Picts. 

Britain proved an easy prey to its 
invaders, who soon obtained.a firin 
footing in the island; which, after 
being divided into a number of small 
principalities or kingdoms, received 
the name of the Anglo-Saxon hep- 
tarchy. At what precise time the 
Anglo-Saxon princes first coined mo- 
ney in this country, we are now 
unable to ascertain; but the mest 
ancient of their coins which. have 
been discovered are those of Ethel- 
bright, who commenced his reign in 
the year 501. 

I shall now proceed to speak of 
the several coins, both nominal and 
teal, which were introduced into 
Britain about this time. One of the 
inost common denominations of mo- 
ney in use among the Anglo-Saxons 
was the pound, which then signified 
a number of silver coins weighing 
$400 troy grains, or a Saxon, since 
called a Tower, pound. The coinage 
of England was uniformly regulated 
by the Tower-pound till the year 
1527, when it was laid aside by 
Henry ViIIth, who substituted the 
troy-pound in its stead. 

The next nominal coin of this 
period was the mark, the value of 
which was equal to two-thirds of the 
pound, and its weight consequently 
eight Saxon ounces, or 3600 grains 
troy. The next in order was the 
mancus; but whether this was a real 
or only a nominal coin, is now a 
matter of doubt: its weight was 675 
grains. The ora, the weight of 
which was exacily equal to the 
Saxon ounce, or 450 troy grains, 
was the next denomination of money 
of thuse times; but whether this also 
eyer was a real coin or not is uncer- 








tain. Of all the Anglo-Saxon. coin3 
the shilling is perhaps the one most 
frequently mentioned by the histo- 
rians of this period ;, forty-eight. of 
them were equal to the pound, each 
weighing.a quarter of an ounce, or 
112% grains troy. 

The next Anglo-Saxon coin which 
claims our notice is the thrimsa, 
which bore to the shilling the pro- 
portion of three-fifths, its weight 
being 674 grains, We now come to 
the penny and its subdivisions, w hich, 
together with the. shilling and the 
pound already spoken of, are the 
only denominations of money intro- 
duced into this country by the Anglo- 
Saxons, which we still retain in use. 
The weight of the penny was fixed 
at 224 troy graius, or the 240th part 
of the pound; twenty of them being 
equal to the ora, or Saxon ounce. 
Finding it desirable to have a coin 
of less value than the farthing, the 
Anglo-Saxons struck brass coins of 
half that value, called stycas, a con- 
siderable number of - which were 
found some years ago, and a de- 
scription of them has since been 
published: the coinage of these 
pieces, however, was soun disconti- 
bued, 

The changes made in the coin of 
this country by the Norman conquest 
were but few and_ inconsiderable, 
consisting chiefly in the disuse of 
some of the Anglo-Saxon denomina- 
tions of money, the great number of 
which had served rather to perplex 
than to facilitate the commercial 
transactions of those times; and now, 
having already, in your Magazine 
for May last, presented your readers 
with an account of the British cvin- 
age subseyuent the conquest, I will 
conclude by apologising fer having 
so long detained them on a subject 
of this nature, and remain, 

Sir, yours, &c. 
y wet JUN. 
Edgbaston, near Birmingham ; 
July 8, 1516. 
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. Wor the British Lady’s Magazine. 
A HORRIBLE AND AFFECTING SACRIFICE. 


TuHeE following is a correct extract 
as to fact, but modified as to ar- 
rangement, from Humboldt’s ** Ame- 
rican Researches;” a book, the in- 
terest of which is confined to the few 
who delight in a study of remains 
that throw a light upon the history 
and migrations of such tribes or na- 
tions, as can scarcely be said to exist 
any longer. It sometimes happens, 
however, as in the present instance, 
that something striking or curious 
may be met with for general perusal ; 
and such possibly is the dark horror 
of the facts about to be related. 

In the old continent, wherever we 
find traces of human sacrifices, their 
origin is lost in the night uf time. 
The historians of the Mexicans, on 
the contrary, have handed down to 
us the narrative of events which have 
given a ferocious and sanguinary 
character to the worship of a people, 
among whom animals and first-fruits 
were the only primitive offerings. 
It may therefore be fit to relate these 
traditions, intimately connected, as 
they are, with the study of the man- 
ners and moral improvement of our 
species, and undoubtedly founded 
on historic truth. 

From the seventh to the four. 
teenth century, Mexico, like Europe, 
was successively inundated by wan- 
dering tribes, none of whom were 
acquainted with the barbarous cus- 
tom of sacrificing human victims, 
unless the last of them, the Aztecks, 
may be excepted. | The latter -tribe 
undoubtedly introduced: it into 
Mexico; but whether it was a com- 
mencement or a revival of it on their 
part, appears doubtful. It is certain, 
however, that, from their settlement in 
Mexico until the year 1317, they, 
as well as the older accupants, the 
Toltecks, worshipped a deity called 
Halocteucli, who was at once the 
god of waters, of mountains, and of 
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tempests. In ‘the eyes of these 
people, it was on the lofty summits, 
perpetually enveloped in clouds, that 
the mysterious preparation of thun- 
der took place; there the abode of 
the great spirit was fixed, who is 
self-existent and who contains all 
within himself; and from this almost 
inaccessible region rushes the tem- 
pest which destroys the hut, and the 
beneficent rain which enlivens ‘the 
fields. This deity was represented 
with thunder in his hand, seated on 
a stone in the form of a cube, and 
having before him a vase, in which 
caoutchouc and seeds were offered 
to him. Such was the worship of 
the Aztecks, until the year before 
mentioned, when a war with the in- 
habitants of the town of Xochimilco 
either furnished or revived in them 
the idea of a human sacrifice. The 
Mexican historians, who, immedi- 
ately after the taking of Tenochtit- 
lan, wrote in their own language 
with the Spanish alphabet, thus 
transmit to us this horrid event. 
From the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the Aztecks, though 
intruders, were allowed to remain as 
tributaries to the king of Colhuacan, 
and had principally contributed to 
the victory which this king had 
gained over the Xochimilks, When 
the war was finished, they were de- 
sirous of offering a sacrifice to their 
own more especial god, Mexith, 
whose image in wood, placed in a 
chair of reeds, had preceded them 
in their migration. They asked 
their master, the king of Colhuaean, 
to bestow upon them some object of 
value, to give a greater solemnity to 
their proceedings. ‘The king, if we 
may give this appellation to the chief 
of a petty tribe, sent them a dead 
bird wrapped in a coarse cloth, and, 
to add mockery to insult, he pur- 
posed attending the festival himself, ” 
The Aztecks professed to be flat- 
tered with this offer, but at the same 
time resolyed to make a sacritice 









































92 
which should strike terror into their 
masters, After a long dance round 
their ido], they brought forth four 
Xochimilks, whom they had kept 
hidden for the purpose, and sacri- 
ficed them to Mexitli, with the ce- 
remonies still observed at the time 
of the conquest by the Spaniards, 
on the platform of the grand pyra- 
mid of Tenochtitlan, dedicated to 
their god. The Colhuans signified 
their just abhorrence of this human 
sacrifice, the first which had been 
made in their coyntry; but, fearing 
the ferocity of their slaves, and see- 
ing them puffed up with pride at 
their success against the Xochimilks, 
they gave the Aztecks their liberty, 
enjoining them to quit the territory 
of Colhuacan. 

The first sacrifice had the effect 
of freeing an enslaved people; the 
second was a tribute to Vengeance. 
After the foundation of Tenochtit- 
lau, or Mexico, an Azteck, scouring 
the borders of the lake to kill some 
animal as an offering to Mexitli, met 
an inhabitant of Colhuacan, whom 
he vanquished, and led to the new 
city; where he expired on the fatal 
stone, placed at the foot of the idol. 

The. circumstances of the third 
sacrifice were still more tragical.— 
Peace was apparently established 
between the Aztecks and the inha- 
bitants of Colhuacan; nevertheless 
the priests of Mexitli could not con- 
quer their hatred against a neigh- 
bouring nation that had enslaved 
them. Meditating an atrocious ven- 
geance, they persuaded the king of 


Colhuacan to entrust them with his | b 


only daughter, to be brought up in 
the temple of Mexitli; where, after 
her death, she should be worshipped 
as a deity herself; adding, that it, 
was the idol itself who declared its 
will by their mouths. The credu- 
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companied his daughter himself, and 


Jed her into the dark recess of the 


temple: there the priests separated 
the father from the child; a tumult 
was heard in the sanctuary, but the 
unfortunate king did not distinguish 
the groans of his expiring child. A 
censer was then placed in his hand ; 
and a few moments afterwards, be- 
ing directed to light the copal, he 
beheld, by the pale glare of the 
rising flame, his child bound to a 
pillar—her bosom mangled, motion- 
less, and deprived of life. Despair 
robbed the unhappy father of his 
reason for the remainder of his days. 
Thus unable to avenge himself, the 
Colhuans were no longer strong 
enough to resent the injury done to 
them by a people, who struck them 
with terror by such an excess of 
ferocity. The immolated victim was, 
however, placed among the Azteck 
divinities, as promised, under the 
name of Teteionan, mother of the 
gods. 

Such is the account drawn from 
the Mexican records; but there is 
great reason to believe that the four 
Xochimilks were not really the first 
human offerings to the god Mexitli. 
It is more likely that this god, whom 
they fable to have come into the 
world with a dart in his right band, 
a bucekler in his left, and his head 
covered with a helmet of green fea- 
thers, and whose first feat was to 
kill his brothers and sisters, had been 
worshipped with sanguinary rites by 
the Aztecks in other climates. The 
apparent respite might possibly have 
een a case of necessity, for want 
of victims, durmg their peaceable 
migkation across the mountains of 
Tarahumara to the elevated central 
plain. of Mexico; for, as soon as 
they could obtain them, their abomi- 





lous King, listening to the story, ac- 


nation commenced, 
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MEMOIR OF THE EARLY Lire oF WIt- 
LIAM CowPER; written by Himself, 
and never before published. 

WV HEN first we heard of the 

publication of this little vo- 
lume, we felt exceeding indignation, 
having reason to consider ourselves 
tolerably well informed as to the ex- 
act nature of its contents. To lift up 
the veil which concealed the involun- 
tary infirmities of genius, and to 
expose the miserable consequences 
of disease and insanity to the public 
gaze, we thought both cruel and in- 
decent. Qur opinion on this point 
remains nearly the same; and yet 
we are almost tempted to rejoice at 
the appearance of this Memoir in 
print. Cowper cannot now be an- 
noyed by the publicity of his mental 
aberrations; and his immediate 
friends must be satisfied that little 
more can at this time be conveyed 
to the world, than what it generally 
knew before. On the other hand, 
te many unhappy persons, disposed 
to yield to the same onerous train of 
associations, the melancholy detail 
may prove salutary as an antidote. 
As positively, ifnotas unfortunately, 
disordered must the mind of ‘that 
man ‘be, who can read this brief 
Memoir, and deem it a recommen- 
dation of the religious views of 
Cowper. Yet such is the professed 
opinion of its publisher. 

This document, now for the first time 
printed, affords internal evidence that 
it is the genuine composition of the ele- 
gant poet, whose early life, and varied 
exercises of mind, it so affectingly de- 
scribes. Mr. Hayley, too, has stamped 
it as authentic, by alluding to it as “ 4 


X, 


himself of passages in his early life.”* 
As to the reasons which have hitherto 
occasioned its suppression, the publisher 
does not deem it necessary for him to 
state his conjectures; and much less 
dees he intend to discuss the validity of 
those reasons, in reference to the period 
which immediately succeeded to the 
poet’s death. The motives of that deli- 
cate abstinence from all minute details, 
on the subject of Cowper’s derange- 
ment, which Mr. Hayley then thenght it 
proper to observe, were doubtless of the 
most honourable kind, But the lapse of 
years, and consequent change of circyme 
stances, may render that advisable at one 
time which was once objectionable. 
Particulars, which could not be conve- 
niently introduced in a general work 
like that of Mr. Hayley, may yet be very 
interesting to anumerous class of readers, 
and properly presented to them in a se- 
parate form. And above all, in such a 
case as this, there may be considerations 
of moral utility in favour of a circum. 
stantial publication, which ought to 
over-rule and supersede all considera, 
tions of mere personal delicacy. The 
publisher is satisfied that these are prin- 
ciples which apply to Cowper’s Memoir 
of Himself, and which fully justify him 
in rescuing it from privacy, and in giving 
to it the facilities of universal circula- 
tion. He is of opinion that, if the ex- 
cellent poet himself could be consulted, 
he would direct, not its suppression, but 
its publication; under the persuasion 
that its details will be the most efficient 
means of correcting certain false notions 
unfriendly to spiritual religion, which 
some have thought themselves sanctioned 
in entertaining, by the vague and indis- 
tinct accounts which were previously 
before the world. Statements have been 
made, which contained perhaps the 
truth, but not that whole truth, the 
knowledge of which was essential to a 
right judgment on the case. The effect 
of such partial statements, an effect pro- 
bably not always designed by those who 





* Hayley’s Life of Cowper, VOl, i, ps 945 
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made them, has been an impression on 
the minds of many that Cowper’s de- 
rangement had, from its very commence- 
ment, assumed the form and character 
of that religious despondency. It was a 
debt of justice to religion to evince that 
such an impression is contrary to truth; 
and that the oft-refuted calumny, which 
pretends that piety has a direct tendency 
to produce insanity, can derive no sup- 
port from the facts of this interesting 
ease. pees 

We are not aware of any calumny 
which pretends that piety has a di- 
rect tendency to produce insanity ; 
but experience has fully proved, in 
every age, that false notions of a 
God of justice and benevolence fre- 
quently produce that effect in some 
minds, and confirm it in others. The 
idea of a predestined reprobation, 
falling upon a disordered imagina- 
tion, cannot tend to restore it, whilst 
we have the authority of the seven- 
teenth Article of the Church of En- 
gland for declaring that it may 
prove a “ dangerous downfall,” and 
urge to ‘ desperation.” That the 
religious opinions of Cowper did not 
cause his inSanity, may be allowed; 
bat they certainly partook of it, and 
nothing can more clearly prove it 
than the production before us. 

Such of our fair readers as are 
versed in the prose of Cowper will 
not fail to recognise, in the extracts 
we shall lay before them, the pecu- 
liar ease and simplicity of the style 
in which he has composed this “ his- 
tory of his heart,” as far as religion 
has been its object; which thus 
opens—— 

Teannot recollect that, till the month 
of December, in the 52d year of my life, 
I had ever any serions impressions of the 
religious kind, or at all bethought my- 
self of the things of my salvation, except 
in two or three instances. The first was 
of so. transitory a nature, and passed 
when I was so very young, that, did I 
not intend what follows for a history of 
my heart, so far as religion has been its 
object, I should hardly mention it. 

At six years old I was taken from the 
nursery, and from the immediate care of 
a most indulgent mother, and sent to a 
gonsiderable school in ‘Bedfordshire, 








Here I had hardships of different kinds 
to conflict with; which I felt more senst- 
bly in proportion to the tenderness with 
which I had been treated athome. But 
my chief affliction consisted in my being 
singled out from all the other boys, by a 
lad about fifteen years of age, as a pro- 
per object upon whom he might let 
loose the cruelty of his temper. I choose 
to forbear a particular recital of the 
many acts of barbarity with which he 
made it his business continually to per- 
secute me: it will be sufficient to say 
that he had, by lis savage treatment of 
me, impressed such a dread of his figure 
upon my mind, that I well remember 
being afraid to lift up my eyes upon him 
higher than his knees, and that I knew 
him by his shoe-buckles better than any 
other part of his dress. May the Lord 
pardon him, and may we meet in glory! 

One day, as I was sitting alone ona 
bench in the school, melancholy, and al- 
most ready to weep at the recollection of 
what I had already suffered, and expect- 
ing at the same time my tormentor every 
moment, these words of the Psalmist 
cane into my mind, “ I will not be afraid 
of what man can do unto me.” ITapplied 
this to my own case, with a degree of 
trust and confidence in God that would 
have been no disgrace to a much more 
experienced Christian. Instantly I per- 
ceived in myself a briskness of spirits, 
aud a cheerfulness, which I had never 
before experienced ; and took several 
paces up and down the room with joyfut 
alacrity,—his gift im whom EF trusted, 
Happy had it been for me if this early 
effort towards a dependance on the 
biessed God had been frequently repeat- 
ed by me. But, alas! it was the first 
and jast instance of the kind between 
infancy and manhood. ‘The cruelty of 
this boy, which he had long practised in 
so secret a manner that no creature sus- 
pected it, was at length discovered. He 
was expelled from the school, and Iwas 
taken from it, 


The readers of Gibbon’s Life wilt 
remember very similar observations 
with respect to the situation of a 
timid and sickly boy among robust 
associates—a subject to which pa- 
rents shonld pay some attention, 
it is impossible to say how far the 
constitutional disease of Cowper 
might be confirmed by this early 
cndurance of torture: that it existed, 
however, at every age, must be taken 
for granted ;. for the next stage of 
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his life furnishes gnother sketch: it 
is, not. that of Shakspeare’s lover, 
though of a young man of the same 
age, 


At the expiration of this term I be- 
Came, in a manner, complete master of 
myself; and took possession of a com- 
plete set of chambers in the Temple, at 
the age of twenty-one. ‘This being a 
critical season of my life, and one upon 
which much depended, it pleased my all- 
merciful Father in Jesus Christ to give a 
check to my rash and ruinous career of 
wickedness at the very onset. I. was 
struck, not long after my settlement in 
the Temple, with suck a dejection of 
spirits, as none but they who have felt 
the same can have the least conception 
of. Day and night I was upon the rack, 
lying down in horror, and rising up in 
despair, I presently lost all relish for 
those studies to which I had before been 
closely attached; the classics had no 
longer any charms for me ; I had need of 
something more salutary than amuse- 
ment, but I had no one to direct me 
where to find it. 

At length I met with Herbert’s Poems ; 
and, gothic and uncouth as they were, I 
yet found in them a strain of piety which 
I could not but admire. ‘This was the 
only author I had any delight in reading. 
I pored’ over him all day long; and, 
though I found not here, what I might 
have found, a cure for my malady, yet 
it never seemed so much alleviated as 
while I was reading him. At length I 
was advised, by a very near and dear 
relative, to lay him aside ; for he thought 
such an author more likely to nourish my 
disorder than to remove it. 

In this state of mind I continued near 
a _twelvemonth; when, having experi- 
enced the inefficacy of all human means, 
ZI at length betook myself to God in 
prayer: such is the rank which our Re- 
deemer holds in our esteem, never re- 
sorted to butin the last instance, when 
all creatures have failed to succour us. 
My hard heart was at length softened, 
and my stubborn knees brought to bow, 
I composed a set of prayers, and made 
fiequent use of them. Weak as my faith 
was, the Almighty, who will not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking 
flax, was graciously pleased to hear me. 

A change of scene was recommended 
to me; and I embraced an opportunity 
of going with some friends to Southamp- 
ton, where I spent several months, Soon 
after our artival, we walked to a place 
called Freemantle, about a mile from the 
town: the morning was clear and calm ; 





dhe sun shoug bright vpon the sea; and isucceed, I set the door open, whick 
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the country on the borders of.it was the 
most beautiful I had ever seen. . We sat 
down upon an eminence, at; the end of 
the arm of the sea which runs between 
Southampton and the New Forest. Here 
it was that on a sudden, as if another 
sun had been kindled that instant in,the 
heavens on purpose to dispel sorrow aud 
vexation of spirit, I felt the weight of all 
my misery taken off; my heart became 
light and joyful in a moment; I could 
have wept with transport, had I been 
alone. I must needs believe that nothing 
less than the Almighty fiat could have 
filled me with such inexpressible delight 
—not by a gradual dawning of peace, 
but as it were with a flash of his life. 
giving countenance, I think I remember 
something like a glow of gratitude to the 
Father of mercies for this unexpected 
blessing, and that I ascribed it to his 
gracious acceptance of my prayers, But 
Satan, and my own wicked heart, quickly 
persuaded me that I was indebted for 
my deliverance to nothing but a change 
of scene, and the amusing varities of the 
place. By this means he turned the 
blessing into a poison ; teaching me te 
conclude that nothing but a continued 
circle of diversion, and indulgence of 
appetite, could secure me from a re- 
lapse. 


His attributing his very. correct 
opinion of the salutary effect of ex- 
ercise and change of scene to the 
suggestions of Satan, shews the sad 
inroad of this vision-creating theory 
on the fine sense of Cowper, when 
he wrote his curious detail. 

The readers of Hayley’s life of 
this afflicted gentleman will recollect 
the irremediable state of nerves 
which prevented his becoming clerk 
of the journals to the House of 
Lords. It is impossible to express 
the sensations of surprise and pity 
which his own account of that me- 
lancholy business is calculated » to 
create. That his horror of being 
called upon to read in public was 
very great, is well known; but no 
one could imagine the extent of it 
to equal what is here described. 
‘The relation of his various attempts 
at suicide, and misgivings, take up 
almost half the beok; let one ac- 
count suflice. 

The third effort was more likely to 
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reached within a foot-of- the ceiling; by 
the help of'a chair I coutd- command the 
top of it; and the loop, being large enough 
to admit a large angle of the door, was 
easily fixed seas not to slip off agam.. I 
pushed away the: chair-with my feet, ard 
hung at my wholé length. While J hung 
there, F distinetly heatd a voice say-thrée 
fimes “’Tis' over?’ ‘Fhough I am sure 
of the fatt; and was'so at the time, yet it 
did:iot at all alarni me, or.afiect my re- 
solrition. -E-hung:so long that J Jost all 
sense, all eonscivusuess of existence, | 

When I came'to myself agam, Ethought 
myself in hell: - the sound of.my own 
dreadful groans was all that [ heard, and 
2 feeling; like that of-flashes, was just 
beginning to seize upou my- whole body. 
In a few-seconds I found myself fallen 
with my face to the floor.’ In about half 
a@ minute EF reecovered my feet; and reel- 
ing, and staggering, I stumbled into bed 
again. 

By the blessed providence of God, the 
garter, which had held me till the bitter- 
ness of temporal death was past, broke, 
just before eternal death had taken place 
wpon-me.- Fhe stagnation of the blood 
under oné eye, in a broad crimson spot, 
and- a red:-circle about my neck, shewed 
plainly: that I had: been on: the: brink. of 
eternity. The latter, indeed, might have 
been oecasioned by, the pressure. of the 
garter ; but the former was cextainly the 
effect. of strangulation; for. it was. not 
attended with the sensation of a bruise, 
as.it must have been, had*I in my fall 
received one in so-tender a part. And 
I rather. think the circle round my neck 
Was owing to the same _,cause; for the 
part. was not éxcotiated, nor at all in 
pain. . 

Soon after .I got into. bed, Iwas sur- 
prised,to hear a noise in'the diniug-room, 
where the laundress was lighting a_fire:: 
she had-found the door unbolted, notwith- 
standing my design to fasten. it, and 
must have passed the bed-chamber door 
while J.was, hanging ov, it, and, yet never 
perceived me. She heard me fall, and 
presently, came’to ask if 1 was well; add- 
ing, she feared I had been in.a fit. 

-ob Sent. ber to. a. friend, to whom I re- 
lated the whole affair,..and, dispatched 
him, to.my,kinsman,at. the coffee-house. 
As,soon as the latter arrived, I pointed 
to the broken garter, which layin the 
middle..of the room; and apprised. him 
also of the.attempt I hadbeen making, — 
His words were,, ‘* My. dear Mr, Cowper; 
you terrify,me; to be-sure you cannot 
held the office-at this rate,—-where i$ the 
deputations? I.gaye,him,the, key, of the 
drawers; where it,wasedepesited ;, and, his 
business requiring hisimmediate. attend: 


ance, he téok it away with hinr; and thus 
ended all my connéxioi with the Parlia- 
ment House. 

To this moment Lhad felt no concern 
of a spiritual-kind, Ignorant of origitial 
sii, insensibld of the..guilt’ of actual 
transgression, I wnderstood neither the 
law ner the. gospel; the condemning va- 
ture of the one, nor thé restoring mercies 
of the other. . T..was as much unac- 
quainted with Christ, in all: dits saving 
offices,:as if his blessed-name had never 
reached me. New,-. therefore, -a- new 
scene. opened upoly me, Conviction of 
sin teok place, especially of that .jnst 


 committed-:. the meannéss of. it, as well 


as its atrocity, were exhibited to me .in 
colours so.inconceivably strong, that I 


despised myself, with a-contempt net to 


be imagined er expressed, - for haying 


attempted it... This sense of it: seeured 
-ma2 from the repetition of a,ctimé, which 


I could not now .reflect on without ab- 
horrence, riod 

Before I arose from bed, it was seg- 
gested. to. me: that; there, wag nething 
wanted butsnurder:to filkup themersure 
of my iniquities ;,and that, though d:-had 
failed in .my. design; yet 1 had, all the 
guilt of that crime to answer fore, A 
sense of God's wrath,and-a deep deppair 
of escaping.it, instantly sueceeded.. ‘Die 
fear of death became, much more -preva- 
lent in me than ever, the désive of; had 
been. a witaioa 9c? 

. Be atid 9, coco seed btn 

My.sins..were now set in array.againgt 
me, ‘and I began,to, see, and: feel. that i 
had lived without.God: iithe werkt, ; A’s 
I walked..tovand: froein- ny ,chamber;) I 
said. within myself, “There never) was 
so abandoned a, wretch-+s0. great) a sin- 
ner.” All my. worldly. sorrows seemed 
as though.they had never been ;: the jter- 
rors. whiely, suecegded; them; seemed - 86 
great, amiso mweh more: afflicting, , One 
moment; b thought.myself. shot out)from 
mercy, by, obe. chapter; the mext, by 
audther. .The sword of. tlie Spirit seenied 
to gnard the: tree of. life. from.niy. ‘touch, 
and..to flame against me.in-every, avenue 
by which, L.attebipted to approa¢h it... 
particularly remember tbat, the parable 
of the barren fig-tree was to mean ip~ 
conceivabis source of .anguish ;. and ,I 
applied. it to., myself, with a, strong per- 
suasiom in my Jnind that, when the Saviour 
pronounced ..a curse, upon it,he had me 
in hisjeye, and pointed that curse directly 
at me, 9850 ; ead WY 

The.great..argument ‘of the. pub- 

lisherof this Membir; ‘to :piteve! ut 
Honorable to “spiritual religion, is 





furnished ‘by what is termed (Cow- 
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per’s conversion. 
count of it. 


At length I remembered my_ friend 
Martin Madan, and sent for him. . I ased 
to think him an enthusiast, but now 
seemed convinced that, if there was any 
balm in Gilead, he must administer it to 
me. On former occasions, which my spi- 
ritual concerns had at any time occurred 
to me, I'thought likewise on the neces- 
sity of repentance. I knew that many 

ersons had spoken of shedding tears 
or sin; but when I asked myself whe- 
ther the time would ever come when I 
should weep for mine, it seemed to me 
that a stone might sooner do it. 

Not knowing, that Christ was exalted 
to give repentance, I despaired of éver 
attaimng to. it. My friend came to me; 
we sat on the bed-side together, and he 


Hear his own ac- 


‘began to declare to me the gospel. He 


spoke of original sin, and the corruption 
of every. man born into the ‘world, 
whereby every one is a child of wrath. 
I perceived something like hope dawn- 
ing in my heart: This doctrine s¢t’ me 


“ More on a level with the rest of mankind, 
and made’my condition appear less de- 


sperate, . 

“Next: he insisted on the all-atoning 
efficacy of the blood of Jesus, and his 
srahipeorset, for our justification. While 
I heard this part of his discourse, and 


_ the scriptures on which he founded it, 
_my heart began to burn within me; my 


soul was pierced with a sense of my bit- 
ter ingratitude to so merciful a Saviour ; 
and those tears, which I thought impos- 
sible; burst forth freely. I ‘saw clearly 
that my case required stich a remedy, 
and had not the least doubt within me 
but that this was the gospel of salvation. 

Lastly, he urged the nécessity of a 
lively faith in Jesus Christ; not an assent 


only of the tnderstanding, buta faith of 


application, an actually laying hold of it, 
and embracing it as a salvation wrought 
out for me personally. “Here I failed, 


_ and deplored my want of such a faith. 


He told me it was the gift of God, which 
he trusted he would bestow upon me. I 
could only reply, ‘“‘ I wish he would :” a 
very irreverent petition, but 4 very sin- 
cere one, and such as the blessed God, 
in his due time, was pleased to answer. 
Easier, indeed, I was—but far from 


“easy. The wounded spirit within me 
\was less in pain, but by no means healed. 


What I had experienced was but the 
beginning of sorrows, and a long train 
of still greater terrors was athand. I 


, slept my three hours well, and then 


awoke with ten times a stronger aliena- 
tion from’God than ever. 
British Lapy’s Mae. No. 20. 
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Satan plied me closely with horrible 
visions, and ‘more horrible voices:-; My 
ears rag ‘with the ‘sound of torments, 
that seemed to await me. Then did :the 
pains of hell get hold on me, and before 
day-break the very sorrows of death:en- 
compassed me. A numbness seized upon 
the extremities of my ‘body, and: life 
seemed to retreat before’ it; my hands 
and feet’becdme’ cold and stiff; a»eold 
sweat'stood upon my forehead; ‘my heart 
seemed at every. pulse’ to beat. its last, 
and my ‘soul to cling to my lips‘as.if on 
the very brink ‘of departure. ' No’ con 
victed criminal ever feared death "more, 
or was more assured of dying. asi 
While I traversed the apattment, im the 
most horrible’ dismay of soul, expectmg 
every moment that the earth would open 
her mouth and swallow me ; my ‘consci- 
ence scaring me, the avenger of blood 
pursuing me, and the city’ of'refage out 
of reach and out of sight; a strangeand 
horrible’ darkness fell apon'me. If it 
were possible that a heavy blow could 
light on the brain without touching: the 
skull, such was the sensation I felt. »I 
clapped my hand to my forehead; and 
cried aloud, through the pain it'gave me. 
At every stroke my thoughts and'expres- 
sions became more wild and incoherent ; 
all that remained clear was the sense of 
sin, and the expectation of: punishment. 
These kept undisturbed possession all 
through miy illness, without interraption 
or abatement. 
* e * 2 eo 
My brother instantly Observed’ th 
change, and consulted with my friends 
on the best manner to dispose of me. It 
was agreed among them that I shouldbe 
carried to St, Alban’s, where Dr. Cotton 
kept a ‘house for the reception of ‘sueh 
patients, and with whonr f was known to 
have a slight acquaintance. Not ‘only 
his skill as a physician recommended him 
to their choice, but his well-known ‘hu- 
manity and sweetness of temper. It will 
be proper to draw a veil over the secrets 
of my prison-house : let it suffice to say, 
that the low state of body and mmd, to 
which I was reduced, was perfectly well 
calculated to humble the natural vain- 
glory and pride of my heart. , 
These are the efficacious’ means which 
Infinite Wisdom thought meet to make 
use of for that purpose. A’setise of self- 
loathing and abhorrence ran through’ all 
my insanity. Conviction of sim, and éx- 
pectation of instant judgment, never left 
me, from the 7th of Décember, 1763, 
until the middle of July followitg. ‘The 
accuser of the brethten was ‘ever ‘btisy 
with me night and day, bringing to my 
recollection in dreams the commission of 
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* : 
long-forgotten sins, and charging upon 
my conscience things of an indifferent 
nature, as atrocious crimes. : 

‘All that passed in this long interval of 
‘eight nionths may be classed under two 
theads—conviction of sin, and despair of 
mercy. But, blessed be the God of my 
salvation for every sigh I drew, for every 
tear I shed, since’ thus.it pleased him to 
judge me here, ‘that I might not be 
judged hereafter. 
After five months of: continual expec- 
tation that the divine vengeance would 
plunge me into the bottomless: pit, I. be- 
came so familiar with despair as to have 
contracted a sort of hardiness and indif- 
‘ference as to the event. [began to per- 
suade’ myself that, while. the execution 
of the sentence was suspended, it would 
' be for my interest to indulge a less hor- 
rible frain of ideas than ‘had been ac- 
customed to muse upon. “Eat, and 
drink, for-to-morrow thou shalt be in 
‘heil,”-was the maxim on which I pro- 
éeeded. By this means, I entered into 
‘Conversation with the doctor, laughed at 
‘his stories,-and told him of some of my 
own to match.them ;.still, liowever, car- 
-rying-a sentence of irrevocable doom in 
- my heart. 
ee, e * » 
Within a few days of my first arrival at 
St. Alban’s, I had thrown aside the word 
of God,.as ‘a book in. which .I had no 
longer any interest or portion, The only 
instarice inwhich F can recollect reading 
a sitgle chapter, was about two months 
before ‘my recovery. Having found a 
Bible on the bench in the garden, . I 
. opened upon the 11th of St. John, where 
Lazarus is raised from the dead ; and saw 
so much benevolence, mercy, goodness, 
and sympathy with miserable man, in 
our Saviour’s conduct, that Lalmost shed 
tears even after the relation; little think- 
ing that it was an exact type of the 
mercy which Jesus was on the point of 
extending towards myself. I sighed, and 
said; “* Oh, that I had not rejected so 
good a Redeemer, that I -had not_for- 
feited all. his favours!” Thus was my 
heart softened, though not yet enlight- 
ened. I closed the book, without intend- 
ing to open it again. 
Having risen with somewhat of a more 
cheerful feeling, I repaired to-my room, 
where breakfast waited for me. While I 
sat at table, I found the cloud of horror, 
which had so. long hung over me, was 
every moment passing away ; and every 
moment came fraught with hope. . I was 
continually more and more. persuaded 
that I was not utterly doomed to destruc- 
tion. The way of salvation was still, 
however, hid from my eyes; uor did [ 





see it at all clearer than’ before’ my ifle 
ness. I only thought that, ifiit. would 
please God tc spare me, I would lead a 
etter life; and that I would yet escape 
hell, if a religious observance of my daty 
would secure mefrom it. 
Thus may the terror of the Lord make 
a Pharisee ; ‘but’only the sweet ‘voice of 
mercy in the gospel can make‘a Christian. 
But the happy period which was to 
shake off my fetters, and afford mea 
clear opening of the free mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, was now arrived. I flung 
myself into'a chair near the window, and 
seeing a Bible there, ventured once more 
to apply to it for comfort and instruction. 
The first verse I saw was the 25th of the 
3rd of Romans—“ Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitation through faith in 
his blood, to declare his ' righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” 
Immediately I received strength to be- 
lieve it, ‘and the full beams of the Sun of 


Righteousness shone upon me. I saw the 


sufficiency of the atonement ‘he had 
made, my pardon sealed in his’ blood, 


} and all the fulness ‘and completeness of 


his justification. ‘In a moment f believed, 
and received the gospel. Whatever my 
friend Madan had said.to me, long hefore 
revived in all.its clearness, with demon- 
stration of the Spirit and@ with’ power. 
Unless the Almighty arm had been ‘under 
me, I think I should have died with gra- 
titude and joy. My eyes filled with tears, 
and my voice choaked with transport, I 
could only look’ up to ‘heaven in silent 
fear, overwhelmed with love and wonder. 
But the work of the Holy Ghost is best 
described in his own wprds—it is “ joy 
unspeakable, and full of glory.” ‘Thus 
was my heavenly ‘Father ‘in’ Christ Jesus 
pleased to give me ‘the full assuyanee of 
faith, and, out of a.stfong, stony, unbe- 
lieving heart, to raise up a child unto 
Abraham. How glad should I now have 
been to have’ spent every’ moment in 
prayer and thanksgiving!) © °* ' 

I lost no opportunity of repaining to a 
throne of grace; but flew to it with an 
earnestness irresistible and never to be 
satisfied. Could I help it? ‘Could I do 
otherwise’ than love and rejoice in my 
reconciled Father in Christ Jesus? The 
Lord had enlarged my ‘heart, and I ran 
in the way of his commandments. For 
many succeeding weeks, tears were reatly 
to flow, if I did but speak of the gospel, 
or mention the name of Jesus. To re- 
joice day and night was all my employ- 
ment. ‘Toohappy to sleep much, I thought 
it was but lost time that was. spent 
in slumber. Oh, that the ardour of my 
first love had continued! But I have 
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known many a lifeless and unhallowed 
hour ‘since; long intervals of darkness, 
interrupted by short returns of peace 
and joy in believing. 


The remainder of this curious 
Memoir isin the same style: it, 
however, relates little more in point 
of fact than his. settlement with the 
Unwins, concluding with that event 
in 1765, from: which it might be in- 
ferred that. Mr. Cowper’s religious 
trials: ended with the kind of con- 
version he has described; and that 
his mind. was healed, and his future 
comfort . assured, -No such thing, 
—in: 1773 his malady returned, 
and he sank into a state of the 
blackest. despondency until 1778; 
and it was.even two, years later be- 
fore his mind was sufficiently restored 
to allow of his engaging in literary 


- composition... This was madness, it 


is sald—beit so; but what coloured 
it—-on what account did he despond? 
His previous attacks had all proxi- 
mate causes; or, in other words, 
his. disease was called inte activity 
by: some. latent. uneasiness, What 
was the state of Cowper’s mind when 
his malady returned, ?—he was a prey 
to the blackest.despondency. On 
what account—the death of his bro- 
ther ?—Yes; and caused by appre- 
hensions for the fate of that brother, 
and for, lis own ; and this is the kind 
of religion and .conversion we are 
called upon to Jaud, as so salutary 
to his disordered nerves. On his 
recovery from. this. wretched state, he 
was happily prevailed upon to turn 
his thoughts to literature; and “ the 


Task,” and various minor efforts, 


were the pleasing consequences, All 


‘ this was, well; but. Cowper once 


more relapsed ;:—hear the reason, in 
the language of the ‘‘ Christian Ob- 
Server,” as given in a copious extract 
appended to this Memoir. 


But after “the Task” was published, 
Cowper seems to have passed from’ the 
error of doing nothing to that of doing 
tuo much. The translation of Homer was 
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a vast undertaking, and could not fail to 
oppress histender spirits. It proved a 
drudgery of.many years’ continuance, 
denying him»those intervals of leisure 
‘which were necessary to.a mind of so 
peculiar. a texture, and. which a task of 
more moderate dimensions would have 
afforded. , 

It may be objected to what is, said 
above, that, though Cowper now entered 
into a more cheerful kind of society than 
he had before enjoyed, his.malady re- 
turned after a time in its full strength. 
But it should be recollected, that in this 
more cheerful circle there was nothing 
which had a tendency to produce or che- 
rish what he principally needed—that 
fixed and settled serenity of soul which is 
founded on a sense of the favour of the 
Almighty ; in other words, the peace of 
God ‘in his heart. His new acquaintance 
were sprightly, amiable, and. polished ; 
but as toreligion, there was among them, 
it is to be feared, the silence and vacuity 
of death. Well informed as wasthe mind 
of Cowper on that great subject, it 
could have found nothing on which to 
stay itself in the conveisation of such 
persons, On the contrary, he must often 
have seen occasion for self-reproach im 
attachments and enjoyments, from which 
religion was almost wholly excluded. 
The attentions, however, of these persons 
could not but prove gratifying to him, 
and, in concurrence with their power of 
ministering to his amusement, by the live- 
liness of their conversation, would be 
likely to have an imposing effect on his 
mind; while the sweetness of his nature 
would incline him to give them in return 
such pleasures as he knew would be ac- 
ceptable. Thus were his thoughts too 
much diverted from religions subjects, > 
so that, admitting that these worldly as- 
sociations did not taint his mind with a 
bad principle, which we believe they did 
not, yet they could not fail to lower the 
tone of his piety, and to deaden. the 
warmth of his spiritual affections. They. 
might often make him forget himself ; 
but they would not lead him to God.— 
This kind of society, therefore, afforded 
no remedy likely to counteract that dis- 
tempered tendency of mind with which 
he seems to have been born, 

It is painful to advert to the gradual 
disappearance of religion from the letters 
of Cowper. But we do it for the purpose. 
of making a remark or two, which may 
not be without their use. His abstinence 
from religious topics seems to have kept 
pace with his growing fame, and the in- 
crease of his worldly friendships. The 
warmth of his piety, if we may jndge 
from his two a of poetry, had suf- 
N 2 
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fered no material abatement at the time 
of their composition; and this conclusion 
is greatly strengthened by the letters now 
under our review. But subsequent to 
the year 1785, when his productions had 
gained him so great an accession of lite- 
rary fame as served to draw around him 
a host of professed admirers, we see the 
case greatly altered. Noman has pointed 
out more forcibly than Cowper himself 
the pernicious influence of human ap- 
plause, and of that vanity which it feeds 
and cherishes, That he was susceptible 
of their influence, and not sufficiently.on 
his guard against them, the volume be- 
fore us affords many proofs. Indeed, he 
states himself to have been a strange 
compound of ambition and shyness, As 
to worldly friendships, their nature and 
tendency are so clearly pointed out in the 
word of God, that we should have had 
great cause to wonder had any one, who 
permitted himself to, form them, experi- 
enced none of their prejadicial effects. 
The main employment of Cowper’s 
later years, the transiation of Homer, was 
little suited to correct the religious dis- 
advantages uader which he Jaboured. 
On the contrary, it probably tended to 
increase them, by not only diverting his 
mind from those subjects which alone 
could be instrumental in procuring the 
peace and composure of which he stood 


in need; but by habitually directing his, 


thoughts to objects which required the 
correcting influence of religion to pre- 
vent. their producing positive injury. 

A more consummate piece of spe- 
cial pleading than this quotation 
was never witnessed. The literary 
eecupations. of Cowper, it seems, 
led him to forget (sod; and cheerful 
aiid innocent society.“ afforded no 
remedy, likely to counteract that 
distempered tendency of mind with 
which, he seems to have been. born.” 
Now. what, was the truth —that this 
fortunate: engrossment. was just so 
tmnuch time,stolen from.a state of vi- 
sionary ‘hope and fear, the most 
wretched thai can be conceived; and 
that,.when no,longer so abstracted, 
his: wind became .ouce more a prey 
to. groundless terror and real despair. 
Besides, what, a picture is this of the 
state to,which, the advocated system 
would.reduce the world! . Science, 
literature, the .arts, social converse, 
and elegant enjoyment, must all be 


sacrificed to one Monofonous ‘strain 

of verbiage, which . takes it . for 

granted that to honour religion and: 
to talk about it are the. same thing ; 

—which would transmute the ‘great 

mass of mankind into miracle-mon- 

gers, dealers in special communica- 
tion, seers, and dreamers, and wreck 
no small proportion of their ‘wits in 
the operation. ' And then the happi- 
ness of the unfortunate Cowper, when 
really in the enjoyment of his ideal 
deliverance, what does it exhibit, as 
contrasted with his previous terror? 
—a disordered fancy, which sees 
“ more devils than vast hell can 
hold,” opposed to the presumed pos- 
session of acrownand sceptre. But 
no—poor Cowper never attained to 
so much even as this: his happiness, 
like the mirth of Milton, was seasoned 
by his temper, and had ashare of me- 
lancholy in it at best; but, if it had 
been otherwise, to a calm observer it 
would only have called for agrada- 
tion in pity—the general’ séntiment 
must have remained the saime. 

Had this sad’ monument of the 
infirmity of a fine genius ‘been sim- 
ply given to the world to stand upon 
its own merits, “less © observation 
would have been called for’ but: it 
is absolutely held out by’ the°pub- 
lisher ‘as & proof of the service of'Mr. 
Cowper’s religious setitiments ‘to his 
disorder, and that'too in a strain of 
partial misrepresentatiun, which can- 
not be too muchrdecried. 'Fhitis, * the 
circumstance of his imagining ‘tliat-a 
letier, which he accidentally’ read in 
(he newspapers, was a satire on him- 
self, and intended‘ 6 hasten’ ‘his 
suicidal projects, evinces’ that * his 
mind at, that time'was far advanced 
In its, progress towards complete in. 
sanity ;” but a thousand similar ‘in- 
stances, when “in the’“crucible’ of 
religious terror, even a ‘passageap- 
plied in, a” similar style” from: the 
profane Beaumont and’ Fletcher, 
proved no such thing.—Away with 
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‘a simple and transparent fact, that 
this. book, .like most, other books, 
has been’ printed to sell; and that, 
to insure its sale, it was necessary to 
conciliate many of the same order 
of religious.thinkers with the subject 
of..it,. by encountering their first 
impressions, which would spontane- 
ously pronounce its publication un- 
favourable to.their, cause. 

The name of Cowper is so justly 
endeared to the sex whom. we more 
immediately address, we make no 
apology for thus dwelling upon a 
book which most of them have seen, 
or will shortly see. With our con- 
victions, we could only speak of it 
ene way;. but we most earnestly in- 
treat them. not to suppose that we 
disrespect religion, because we decry 
superstitious or enthusiastic views of 
it.., Of the truth and purity of that 
system which detaches human. nature 
from all vain self-reliance, and which 
throws .it at once upon the mercy 
and, merits..of a Creator and Re- 
deemer, we are conyinced, ‘To the 
importance..of. .a calm, sound,. and 
rational devotion, even to the worldly 
happiness of the female in, particular, 
wewaplicitly subscribe; and trust the 
endeavour: to shew that it is uncon- 
nected with the brain-sickness, either 
ofgenius or of, ignorance, will be 
taken as.a proof of it. 

GLENARVON, 3 volumes, | 
WE are;not particularly led ‘to no- 
tice'a.novel.or romance, unless re- 
commended. either by the. character 
of, the author. or some specifi¢ pre- 
tension. In the present instante, we 
were taught to expect allusion to 
existing character; and, in truth, 
sent for these volumes with the idea 
of.being entertained with. all man- 
ner of, fashionable scandal: “Our 
malice has. been miserably _disap- 
pointed—as all such malice ought to 
be ;, for a more, senseless, farrago “of 
extravagance never encountered our 
gaze than, this wretched production, 
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in which the likeness of any thing 
existing Is avoided with the*scrupu- 
lous precision-required by the Second 
Commandment. ‘‘ Glenaryon” is, in 
fact; much such another effusion as 
the “ Spirit of the Book”—a ‘dis+ 
gusting, immoral, and‘ tawdry’ at- 
tempt to pourtray passions in excess, 
and exactly those passions in which. 
false painting is more injurious than: 
the-true. Married women, and ami- 
able. women too, raving. mad for a, 
villain, who is intended to. be horri- 
ble and fascinating ; but who, thank. 
Heaven! is only impossible. ‘In the 
application of this daub to a noble- 
man of high poetic genius, we per- 
ceive a species of farcical retribution; 
for, as his lordship has employed his 
great powers in depicturing a com- 
bination of grandeur and crime, the 
town, in yielding to the magic of his 
numbers, are determined that the 
picture should. be his own. We 
cannot, however, contemplate any 
dreadful injury to him from sketches 
like “‘ Glenarvon,” whom one would 
conceive to be imagined under the 
horrors of an indigestion; -bemg a 
kind of combination of’ the Corsair, 
Gaiour, &c. with George Bathwell 
and the pleasant’ gentleman’ termed 
the’ Monster, who some years ‘ago 
amused himself itt this’ large: town 
with stabbing the ladies: ‘The'dex- 
terity and politeness -of the ‘adapta- 
tion will be apparent ‘fronr the fol- 
lowing sketch :—first, my Lord 
Glenarvon murders ‘an infant; for 
pure love of a Millwood of quality; 
secondly, like the Gaioar,heseduées 
a lady, who- is “murdered» by ‘her 
husband, who is murdered’ by my 
lord; thirdly, with a beautifakicoun- 
fenance, and a-tine; low,’ soft, anna- 
tural voice, he wakes conquests! of 
ladies, only to stab‘their reputations 
and break their héarts—the tieroine 
of this admirable! production being 
termed ‘Calantha, ‘atter the lady'of 
the broken ‘heart in Ford’s ‘exquisite 





play.’ Moreover, to’ make: the re- 
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semblance complete, my Jord is an 
Irish rebel, and commands a frigate 
at Camperdown, under Lord Dun- 
can; where he dies, not, as..a hero 
might be supposed to do, of a can- 
non-ball—but after the battle; to 
use the natural expression of the 
author, he was taken ill. We have 
a good mind—shall we !-~—Yes, we 
will quote:the death of this nonde- 
script, to shew the fine taste of the 
present leading ideas of the town. 


Glenarvon, after the action, was taken 
it. He desired to be carried upon deck; 
and, “placing his hand upon his head, 
while his. eyes were fixed, he enquired 
of those around if they did ndt hear a 
signal of distress, as if from the open sea. 
He then ordered the frigate to approach 
the spot whence the guns were fired. A 
. fresh breeze had arisen—the Emerald 
sailed before the wind. To his disturbed 
imagination, the same solemn sound was 
repeated in thesame direction. No sail 
appeared—still the light frigate pursued. 
“ Visions of death and horror persecute 
me,” cried Glenarvon. ‘ What now do 
J behold—a ship astern! It is singular. 
Do others see the same, or am I doomed 
to be the sport of these absurd fancies? 
Js itithat famed Dutch merchantman, 
condemned through all eternity to sail 
before the wind, which seamen view with 
terror, whose existence until this hour I 
discredited?” He asked this of his com- 
panions; but the smile with which Glen- 
arven spoke these words, gave place to 
strong feelings of surprise and alarm.— 
Foreign was the make of that ship ; sable 
were its sails ; sable was the garb of its 
crew, but ghastly white and motionless 
were the eountenances of all. Uponthe 
deck there stood a man of great height 
and size, babited in the apparel of a friar. 
His cowl concealed his face; but his 
crossed’ hands and uplifted attitude an- 
nounced his profession. He was in 
prayer: he prayed much, and earnestly, 
-—it was for the souls of his erew. Mi- 
nute guns were fired at every pause: 
after which a slow solemn ehaunt began ; 
and the smoke of incense ascended till 
it partially. concealed the dark figures of 
the men. | 

Glenarvon watched the motions of that 
vessel in speechless horror; and now be- 
fore his wondering eyes new forms arose, 
as if ereated by delirium’s power to aug- 
ment the strangeness of the scene. At 
the feet of the friar there knelt a form so 
beautiful, so young, that, but for the 
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the measure of your iniquity is fall: the 










foreign garb and.well-remembered look, 
he had thought her like the vision of his 
sleep—a pitying angel sent‘to-watch and 
save him. “O Fiora bella,” he ened, 
“‘ first, dearest, and sole object of my, 
devoted.love! why now appear to wake 
the sleeping demons in my breast—to 
‘madden me with many a bitter recollec- 
tion?” The friar at that moment, with 
relentless hand, dashed’ the fair fragile 
being, yet clinging round him for mercy, 
into the deep dark waters. “ Monster!” 
exclaimed Glenarvon, “I will revenge: 
that deed even in thy: blood.” There 
was. no need:—the monk drew: slowly, 
from his bosom the black covermg that 
enshrouded his form. Horrible to be- 
hold! that bosom was gored with deadly 
wounds, and the black spouting:streams 
of blood, fresh from the heart, uncoloured 
by the air, gushed into the wave. “ Cursed 
be the murderer in his last hour!—Hell 
waits its victim.”—Such was the channt 
which the sable crew ever and-anon sung 
in low solemn tones. 

Well was it understood by Glenarvon, 
though sung in a foreign dialect. “ Com- 
rades,” he exclaimed, “ do you ‘behold 
that vessel? Am I waking; or do my: 
eyes, distempered by some strange ma- 
lady, deceive me ?—Bear on. It is the. 
last command of Glenarvon. Set full the 
sails. Bear on—bear on-—to death or to 
victory '—It is the enemy of’our souls 
you see before you. Bear on, to death 
—to vengeance ; forall, the fiends, of, hell 
have conspired our ruin!” ‘They sailed 
from coast to coast—they sailed from sea 
to sea, till lost’in the immensity of ocean. 
Gazing fixedly. upon.one object, all mad- 
dening with superstitious tesroy, Lord 
Glenarven tasted not, of food oy refresh- 
ment. His brain was burming. His eye, 
darting forward; lost not for one breath- 
ing moment sight of that terrific vision. 

Madness to phrenzy came upon him. 
Tn vain his friends, and many of the brave 
companions in his ship, held. him ‘strug- 
gling in their arms. He ‘seized his op- 
portunity. ‘ Bear on,” he eried: “ pur 
sne, till death and vengeance-—” and, 
throwing himself from the helm, plunged 
headlong into the waters. They rescued 
him—bnt it was too late. In the strug- 
gles of ebbing life, even as the spirit of 
flame rushed from the bands of mortality, 
visions of punishment and hell..puysued 
him. Down—down he seemed to sink 
with horrid preeipitanee from gulf to 
gulf, till immured in darkness ; and, as 
he closed his eyes in death, a voice, loud 


and terrible, from beneath, thus seemed 


to address him ;— 
‘‘ Hardened and impenitent sinner! 
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price of crime has been paid: here shall 
your spirit dwell for ever, and for ever. 
Woa have ‘dreamed away life’s joyous 
hour, nor made atonement for error, nor 
denied yourself aught that the fair earth 
presented you. ‘You did’ not controul 
the fiend in your ‘bosom, or stifle him in 
his first growth: he now has mastered 
you, and brought you kere :—and you did 
not bow the knee for mercy whilst time 
was given you: now mercy shall not be 
shewn. O! cry upwards from these lower 
pits, to the friends and companions you 
have left, te the sinner who hardens him- 
self against his Creater—who basks in 
the ray of prosperous guilt, nor dreams 
that his hour, like your’s, is athand. Tell 
him how terrible a thing is death—how 
fearful at such an hour is remembrance 
of the past. Bid him repent; but he 
shall not hear you. Bid him amend; but, 
like you, he-shall delay till it is too late. 
Then, neither his arts, nor talents, nor 
kis possessions, shall save him,—nor 


' friends, though leagued together more 


than ten thousand strong, for the axe 
of justice must fall. God is just; and 
the spirit ef evil infatuates before he 
destroys.” 

Heaven help us if we have done 
mischief, but we fear some. people 
may think this very fine; and, as 


‘there ave parts of the book ‘that even 


its raving absurdity and ‘titter want 
of taste will not prevent from being 
dangerous,. we would: not subject 
ourselves to the reproach of whetting 
moon-struck curiosity to find them 
out; but rather eoachide with assur- 
ing our fair readers that “‘ Glenarvon” 
is the silliest production in the world, 
aud something worse. 

Te every one their due: there is 
some. versification interpersed in 
these volumes, which possesses both 
nature and feeling. We are sorry 
for it—to borrow from poor Sheri- 
dan,..“it is embroidery. upon a 


blanket.” 


nee 


Tue ANTIQUARY; by the Author of 
“Waverley” and .““ Guy Mannering.” 
3 vols, 

THE merited attention which ‘| Wa- 

verley” and“ Guy Mannering” have 

excited, as spirited sketches of local 

character and manners, naturally 

led us to.an eager perusal. of the 
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‘‘ Antiquary.” It |‘ has.* somewhat 
disappointed us, but only-in’a way 
which.a little previous consideration 
might have prepared ‘us to expect. 
Most novellists, if that term is not 
degrading to accurate delineators of 
common life, decline after a second 
or third production of consequence, 
because there is infinitely less variety 
in human nature than is generally 
supposed; and, when’ an author's 
first and most lively impressions 
have been conveyed, he follows with 
his more remote and less‘ natural 
combinations. The “ Persiles’and 
Sigismunda” of Cervantes, the ** Ame- 
lia” ‘of Fielding, the “ Sir’ Launcelot 
Greaves” of Smollet, the ‘“ Patron- 
age” of Miss Edgeworth, the ** Wan- 
derer” of Madame D’Arblay, and, 
lastly, the ‘‘ Antiquary” of the pre- 
sent author, are all proofs of this 
fact’; and many more might be ad- 
duced if it were necessary. ‘ If such 
be the case generally, it must be still 
more .in course when peculiarity of 
language, and local ideas:and habits, 
form: the chief \ materials for’ the 
canvas. “The ‘three ‘works, ** Wa- 
verly,” * Guy Mannering,’ and the 
“ Antiquary,” considering. .; their 
length, ‘have followed’ each ‘other 
very rapidly; the last in. particular, 
which the author (possibly with a 
perception of the truth we have been 
maintaining) announces ' to be his last 
in this line of composition, 

In its construction .as a_,story, 
which we.do not think so absolutely 
a consequence of a'too frequent ap- 
pearance as a failure in characteristic 
delineation, the ‘ Antiquary” even 
falls below its brethren;. but, as the 
author frankly acknowledges* this 
defect in all his labours; thete is no 
more to be said... It happens, how- 
ever, unfortunately, that-he ceases 
to be strong in the: place: of his 
strength, and that his characters are 
little more than repetitions. ‘Thus, 
the Antiquary is the Pleydel of 
“Guy Mannering,” whose Meg Mer- 
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rilies is split’ into two personages, 
called Edie Ochiltree and Elspeth; 
Sir Arthur Wardour is Sir Robert 
Hazlewood, and so on.-But, with 
all this, is the book without merit? 
‘-—by no means: the author of “Guy 
Mannering” may fall below himself, 
but cannot be dull. In fact, Old- 
buck. is too much a wit for an 
antiquary, as his pleasantry upon 
his nephew sufficiently evinces. 
The repetition of Ossian, and the 
seal adventure of the latter, abound 
in genuine satire and irresistible hu- 
mour; the passage, however, is too 
long ‘for quotation: as a specimen 
of the. author’s. best serious man- 
ner, we therefore give the follow- 
ing sketch ofa female Struldbruge, 
which.seems a kind of filling-up of 
the outline of Swift. ‘The scene is 
in the cabin of a poor fisherman, 
whose eldest son has been drowned 
in his vocation; the subject, his fu- 
neral. 


In the inside of the cottage was a 
Scene, which our Wilkie alone could have 
. painted, with that exquisite feeling of 
mature which characterises his enchanting 
productions. 

The body was laid in its coffin within 
the wooden bedstead which the young 
fisher had occupied while alive. At a 
little distance stood the father, whose 
rngged weather-beaten -countenance, 
shaded by his grizzled hair, had faced 
many a stormy night and night-like day. 
He was apparently revolving his loss in 
his mind, with that strong feeling of pain- 
ful grief peculiar to harsh and rough 
«characters, which almost breaks forth 
into hatred against the world, and all that 
remains in it, after the beloved object is 
withdrawn. The old man had made the 
most desperate efforts to save his son, 
and had only been withheld by main force 
from renewing them at a moment when, 
without the possibility of assisting the 
anfferer, he must himself have perished 
All this apparently was boiling in his 
recollection. His glance was directed 
side-long towards the coffin, as to an ob- 
ject on which be could not stedfastly 
look, and yet from which he could nor 
withdraw his eyes. His answers to the 

‘necessary questions which were occasi- 
onally put to him, were brief, harsh, and 
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dared to address to’him a word, either 
of sympathy or consolation. -His mascit- 
line wife, virago as she was, and absolute 
mistress of the family as she justly boast- 
ed herself on ali ordinary occasions, was 
by this great loss terrified into silence 
and submission, and compelled to hide 
from her husband’s observation the bursts. 
of her female sorrow. As. he’ had: re- 
jected food ever since the disaster had 
happened, not daring herself to approach 
him, she had that. morning, with affeo- 
tionate artifice, employed the youngest 
and favourite child to present her hus- 
band with some nourishment. His first 
action was to push it from him with an 
angry violence that frightened the child; 
his next, to snatch up the boy.and devour 
him with kisses. 

‘* Ye'll be a bra’ fallow an ye be spared, 
Patie—but ye’ll never—-never can be— 
what he was to me!—~He.has sailed the 
coble wi’ me since he was ten years-auld, 
and there was na the like.o’ him drew a 
net betwixt this and Buchan—ness. They 
say folks maun submit-I shall try.” . 

And he had been silent from that mo- 
ment until compelled to. answer. the ne- 
cessary questions wehave already noticed. 
Such was the disconsolate state of the 
father. 7 = 

In another corner of the cottage, her 
face covered: by her apron, which was 
flung over it, sat the mother, the pature 
of her grief sufficiently indicated, by the 
wringing of her hands, and the ¢onvul- 
sive agitation: of the bosom’ which tlre 
covering could not conceal. Two of her 
gossips, Officiously whispering, into: her 
ear the common-place topic of resigna- 
tion under irremediable misfortune, 
seemed as if they were endeavouring to 
stun the grief which they could not con- 
sole. 

The sorrow of the ¢hildren was min- 
gled with wonder at the preparations they 
beheld aronnd them, and at the nnusual 
display of wheaten bread and wine, which 
the poorest peasaut, or fisher, offers to 
the guests on these mournful occasions ; 
and thus their grief for their brother's 
death was almost already lost in admira- 
tion of the splendour of his funeral. 

But the figure of the old grandmother 
was the most remarkable of the sorrow- 
ing group. Seated on her accustomed 
chair, with her usual air of apathy and 
want of interest in what surrounded her, 
she seemed every now and then mecha- 
uically to resume the motion of twirling 
her spindle—then to look towards her 
bosom for the distaff, although both had 
been laid aside ; she would then cast her 
eyes about, as if surprised at missing the 





almost fierce, His family had not yet | 


usual implements of her industry, and 
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appear caught by the black colour of the 
gown ‘in which they -had dressed: her, 
and embarrassed by the number of per- 


; ‘ounded ; then, }, morte . 
sous by: whom she was surrounde en, appropriating dark and horrible do- 


finally, she would raise her head with a 
ghastly look, and fix her eyes upon the 
bed which contained the coffin of her 
grandson, as if she had at once, and for 
the first time,-acquired sense to compre- 
hend her inexpressible calamity.. These 
alternate feelings of embarrassment, 
wonder, and grief, seemed to succeed 
each other more than once upon her tor- 
pid features. But she spoke not a word, 
neither had she shed a tear ; nor did one 
of the family understand, either from 
look or expression, to what extent she 
comprehended the uncommon bustle 
around her. So she sat among the fu- 
heral assembly like a connecting link 
between the surviving mourners and the 
dead corpse whith they bewailed—a be- 
ing in whom the light of existence was 
already obscured’ by the encroaching 
shadows of death. 

When Oldbuck entered this house of 
mourning, hé was received by a general 
and silent inelination of the head, and, 
according to the fashion of Scotland on 
such occasions,. wine and spirits and 
bread were offered round to the guests. 
Elspeth, a¢ these tefreshments were pre- 
sented, surptised and startled the whole 
company by motioning to the person who 
bore them to stop’; then, taking a glass 
im’ her ‘hand; she rose up, and, as the 
smile of dotage played upoii lier shri- 
velled featurés, she’ pronounced, with a 
hollew: and tremulous ‘véice, “ Wishing 
a’ your healths, sirs, arid often may we 
have stich merry meetings.” 

All' shrank from the dminons pledge, 
and set dowh the untasted liqnor With a 
degree of shuddering horror, which will 
not stirprise those who know how many 
superstitions are still common on-such 
oecasions: among the Scottish ‘vulgar. 
‘But, as'the old woman tasted the jiquor, 
she’ sttddéaly “exclaimed; witht ‘a sort of 
shriek)“ What’s this ?—this'is wine—how 
should there be‘ witte ia my’ son's house ? 
Aye,” she continued, with a’ sippress- 
ed eroay, “© P'mind the ‘serrowfdl eatse 
“now!” and, dropping ‘the: glass front her 
hand, she‘ stood amoment gazing:fixedly 
on the coffin, and then sinking grad ually 
into’ Her seat, she covered her eyes aud 
phere Ba her witliered ‘and pallid 
bard] Wy bis! | 


Intaking leave of the * Antiquary,” 
however, we cannot-help remonstrat- 
ing ‘with thé‘author on the outrage- 
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work which professes to take the 
last ten years. as “its time of action. 
To say nothing of the illiberality of 


ings to Catholic families, we canuot 
recognise the propriety of murdering 
infants with golden bodkins, &c. ‘as 
at all in nature during the last ten 
years; and fairly attribute the ab- 
surdity in an author so able and 
quick-witted as the one before us, to 
the prevalence of the mania alluded 
to in the first article of our present 
Magazine—namely, a perverted train 
of associations, which has mastered 
the common sense of the town, to 
the disorder of the finest brains in it. 
May it disappear with the existing 
weather, to which, in the dark, the 
cloudy, and the unnatural, it bears 
no slight resemblance; although (as 
there is no answering for tastes) some 
people may deem both.one and the 
other agreeable. _ If so, we humbly 
enter our caveat and conclude, 
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LINES 6n THE DEPARTURE OF A GREAT 
PoErT FroM THis COUNTRY... 
THERE possibly was never’ an’ in- 
stance, in ihe annals of literatitre, of 
an individual being treated with:the 
severity which has’ been: exercised 
towards the nobleman who *i$ the 
stibject'of these fines, ° With respect 
to the cause of the domestic. dissen- 
tion which has ended: in his’ absence 


‘from his native country, as far’as it 


is known, there-can but be one opi- 
nion; but “truly, as. far as known, 
we.cannot admit the, justice, of tbis 
general outcry, ubfess similar niisde- 
meéanours produced equal indigna- 
tion, But what is the fact ?—while 
honourable and-zight honourable in- 
stances abound; Lord Byron’ alone 
is t6' endure all the ‘bral’ execration 
of the country, . Were this indigva- 
tion the expression ef Sutraged ‘mo- 
rality, it might-be exgusabley but it 
is only a Wretclied’ vend! atfeinpt to 
exist ‘upon the attention excited by 
oO 
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festly incompatible with all religious, 


the degradation of superior genius, 
and to profit by the tendency of the 
vulgar to connect Lord Byron's po- 
etical portraitures with himself. If 
the early career of this nobleman 
has been wild and dissipated, who 
can defend him; but is he in this 
respect singular in the peerage, or is 
vice and folly in genius only inex- 
cusable? Attack every mindless lord- 
ling who has erred in the same way 
with the same rancour, and we have 
no more to say; nay, confine cen- 
sure to fact, even as it regards Lord 
B. alone, and we have still less: but 
we really have a great deal to be 
informed of before we can admit the 
following lines to be the expression 
of honest indignation :— 
From native England, that endured too 
long 
The ceaseless burden of his impious song, 
His mad career of crimes and follies run, 
And grey in vice when life was scarce 
begun, 
He goes—in foreign lands prepar’d to find 
A life more suited to his guilty mind. 
Now, without admiring many of 
Lord Byron’s portraitures, we are 
quite at a loss to know why his song 
is called impious; but these lines, 
and some like them, this candid poet 
observes, in a note, “are sufficiently 
justified ; because, though religion is 
not directly attacked, her precepts 
are never enforced, and a turn of 
mind is every where indicated mani- 





feeling whatever :”—a remark whieh 
may apply to nine-tenths of all the 


poetry which is written. ‘To praise 


the total absence of moral of religi- 
ous tact is out of the question: but, 


in the first place, the said total ab-: 


sence is not; and in the second, if it 
were, it would not have rendered 
his failings more atrocious, unless we 
are to understand that a profession 
of religion and morality isan honour 
to a man who attends to neither: 
and, by the comparative lenity exer- 


cised towards certain offending pro- 
fessors, we are almost led to conclude 


that such is the expected admission. 

We earnestly intreat our fair and 
graver readers not to suppose us ad- 
vocating either the “‘ great poet” or 
bis errors, We all know him in 
fault to a certain extent, aud may. 
suppose him to be moere.so than 
we know; but we cannot admit 
it quite proved, in the language 
of the last line of this poem, that 
he is “ England’s guiltiest son.” 
In a word, we detest vague, myste- 
rious, and indefinable insinuations, 
borrowed from poetical combinations 
rather than from facts; and despise, 
utterly despise, the creatures who 
join in the exaggerated outcry, mere- 
ly because any thing with a word, or 
words on. it,-denoting Byron, will 
sell, 
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LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGUE. 

AS’ we consider the life of this ce- 

brated lady rendered too well 
known by the recent diffusion of her 
very excellent letters, to be required 
in the British Lady’s Magazine, our 
notice of Hée in’ this, article will be 
rather illustraiive and. critical, than 
detailed. Still :as, to support our 
annotation, a brief sketch of the 


eee 





leading events in her life is advisable, 
the following slight outline is drawa 
up for that purpose. 

LADY Mary PreRReEPOINT, 
the eldest daughter of Evelyn, earl, 
and afterwards duke, of Kingston, 
was born. at Thoresby in Notting- 
hamshire, about the year 1690. She 
lost her mother in her infancy ; but 
the first dawn-of her genius opened 
so auspiciously, her father resolved 
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to cultivate the advantages of nature 
by a classical education; and, under 
the same preceptors as Viscount 
Newark, her brother, she received 
one of the best. When she had 
made a singular proficiency, her stu- 
dies were closed under the superin- 
tendance of Bishop Burnet, who 
fostered her superior talents by se- 
dulous attention and judicious praise. 
The improvement of Lady Mary was 
much owing to the uninterrupted 
leisure and recluse habits of her 
early life; her society being confined 
to a few friends, the most intimate 
of whom was Mrs. Anne, or, as we 
should now call her, Miss Anne 
Wortley: a fact worthy observation, 
as in this intimacy originated her ac- 
quaintance with Edward Wortley 
Montague, esq. brother to Miss 
Wortley, to whom she was privately 
married in 1712, when about twenty- 
two years of age. Mr. Wortley 
was a gentleman of solid rather thau 
of brilliant parts, and much distin- 
guished by the soundness of his 
judgment and the gracefulness of his 
oratory m the House of Commons. 
His future career was that of a 
statesman and diplomatist; and, upon 
his becoming one of the lords of the 
treasury, Lady Mary withdrew from 
retirement, and appeared at court, 
where: she at once established her 
Yeputation for mental superiority, 
and personal beauty and elegance. 
At this time commenced her inti- 
macy with Pope and Addison, with 
the last of whom her husband was 
connected both by political and 
friendly ‘ties,’ In the year 1716 Mr, 
Wortley was sent ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte; an appointinent to 
which the world owes the unrivalled 
descriptive correspondence of Lady 
Mary, to the brilliancy and correct- 
ness of whose delineation of Euro- 
pean and Turkish manners the world 
has done ample justice. | 
Mr. Wortley returned from his 


embassy in 1717, and Lady. Mary 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
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immediately assumed the pre-emi- 
nence in beauty and wit which be- 
longed to her. The consequence 
was not altogether favourable, at 
least to her happiness: in her letters 
she frequently betrays her disap- 
pointment in the great world, and 
declares that her happy hours were 
dedicated to a few intimates. The 
political sentiments of Lady Mary 
were conformable with those of Sir 
Robert Walpole, which finally em- 
broiled her with Pope, whose at- 
tachment to Bolingbroke led him to 
detest the Whigs generally. Pope's 
enmity was neither fair nor generous, 
and for some time their animosity 
was unceasing. Powerful, however, 
as was the poet, he could not over- 
whelm the lady, who continued for 
many years a leader in the world of 
literature and fashion, until, in the 
year 1739, her health declined, and, 
with the consent of Mr. Wortley, 
she took the resolution of passing 
the remainder of her days on the 
continent. Of the causes of this reso- 
lution little is really known, though 
much has been insinuated: if a dis- 
agreement with Mr. Wortley led to 
it (which is not unlikely, as she. never 
quitted Italy for the remainder of 
his life), it did not prevent their 
calm and dignified correspondence. 
After residing two-and-twenty years 
on the continent, in an almost philo- 
sophic retiremeut, though by no 
means as an entire solitary, on the 
death of Mr. Wortley, she yielded 
to the solicitations of the Countess 


| of Bute, her daughter, and returned 


to England; where she arrived in 
the October of 1761, and died the 
August following, in the seventy-third 
year of her age. 

In perusing the correspondence of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, one 
of the most decided proofs of her 
great talents should always be borne 
in mind: it is furnished by the fact 
of their being written without the 
slightest idea of ea though 
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such as were composed during the 
embassy were collected afterwards 
by herself, and delivered to a Mr. 
Sowden, with some such posthumous 
intention. As to the other periods 
of her correspondence, the public 
owes them to the judgment and ge- 
nerosity of her grandson, the Mar- 
quis of Bute ; who, in 1303, allowed 
the original documents in his posses- 
sion to be published. Thus, the 
strength, spirit, and elegance, exhi- 
bited in these extraordinary letters, 
were the unpremeditated flow of 
mind of the writer; and, as such, 
the completest evidence of her su- 
perior powers. Possibly, in this 
point of view, Lady Mary stands un- 
‘rivalled; but there is also another 
fact which merits an observation, 
—the strong education of this con- 
spicuous instance of pre-eminent 
female genius—does it not prove 
that there is less of sex in mind than 
is generally imagined, and that simi- 
lar culture would produce similar 
fruit. We mean not to insinuate 
that the faculties and attainments of 
the female will not always be radi- 
cally distinguished from those of the 
male; but are they so much so as 
the policy of the one sex would have 
us think, or the apathy of the other 
acquiesce in. Be this as it may, the 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague would do honour to any man; 
nor can we, upon cursory recollec- 
tion, call to mind any published 
collection which excels thein. 

But, independently of the pleasure 
to be derived from the pregnant 
brilliancy avd acute discrimination 
evinced in the epistles of Lady Mary, 
the perusal abounds in interest of 
another kind. A finer display of 
the characteristics of the highest 
rank of society is no where to be 
met with; and we fear the result 
proves what has been frequently as- 
serted, that in heartlessness it ex- 
ceeds every other. If we recollect 
aright, the correspondence of Ma- 
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dame du Deffand conveyed exactly 
the same impression to the Edin- 
burgh reviewers; and the epistles of 
the brace of ty Chesterfield and 
Orford betray the same unfortunate 
truth in every line. 1t would appear 
as if the power to indulge caprice, 
and to gratify, at Jeast, in a greater 
degree than other people the love of 
novelty, so natural to humanity, in- 
disposed tne soul to a settlement of 
its affections; for it generally ap- 
pears, either that these noble per- 
sonages are unloving and unloved, or 
that their attachment is narrowed to 
some object immediately connected 
with their selfish feelings of supe- 
riority. In comparing the letters of 
English individuals of rank with 
those of well-educated people in the 
two grades immediately. below them, 
it is impossible not to be struck with 
the superior sincerity and bon. 
hommie of the latter. There is, in 
general, an icy coldness in the first, 
which is not quite atoned for by 
their polish, their wit, or elegance of 
tournure. <A kind of epigrammatic 
or ironical allusion to an extensive 
circle doubtless renders them very 
aniusing, because, from their walk 
in life, those who compose it are 
more or less known to readers of all 
descriptions ; but, while it sometimes 
exalts the head, it not unfrequently 
places the heart of the writer in a 
state of doubt. ‘ The bowels of 
Madame la Marqnise,” said a French 
nobleman to another renowned for 
repartee, speaking of the deceased 
Madame de Montespan, the beauti- 
ful, witty, but ill-disposed, prede- 
cessor of Madame Maintenon in the 
good graces of Louis X1V.-—‘* The 
bowels of Madame la Marquise are 
to be deposited in the abbey of —.” 
‘“* What, had she any?” retorted the 
wit; and a query very hike it might 
not unfrequently follow the perusal 
of very polite epistles, and the exhi- 
bition of very courtly manners, 

But, if something of the same poe 
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lished misanthropy and want of 
feeling is apparent in the later let- 
ters of Lady Mary, it is atoned for 
by a precision of reasoning, and a 
force of conclusion, w hich the flip- 
pancy of an Orford, and even the 
brilliant acuteness of a Chesterfield, 
were unequal to. At the same time, 
she herself frequently notices the 
very tendencies we allude to. “I 
shallonly repeat the Turkish maxim,” 
she observes, in a letter to her 
daughter, “ which [ think includes 
all that is necessary in a court-life: 
Caress the favourites, avoid the 
unfortunate, and trust nobody.— 
You may think the second rule ill- 
natured : melancholy experience has 
convinced me of the iil consequence 
of mistaking distress for merit; there 
is no mistake more productive of 
evil.”——-What a maxim! No wonder 
if people, obliged to practice it, 
seem often afflicted with the Tadium 
Vite, and that their highest point of 
philosophy is a kind of caring for 
nobody,—a species of negative epi- 
curism which heaven has ordained 
to fail of its object, after all. . “ De- 
luded mortal,” says, or seems to say, 
a voice from the clouds, ‘ seek ease 
in a deliverance from the sympathies 
which connect thee with the joys and 
sorrows of thy fellow-creatures, and 


for thy reward become weary of 


thyself.” This is-as it should be: 
the partiality of fortune would be- 
come indeed oppressive, if the rich 
and titled could wrap themselves, 
like caterpillars, in the web of their 
own timportance, and take their leave 
of the cares and s»rrows of morta- 
lity; but, happily, this is impossible: 
for, if not roused from their apathy 
by occasional tempests, as in a 
neighbouring country, unconquerable 
ennui punishes their selfishness, and 
satiety, like a rust, eats into their 
enjoyments. 

Comparisons have been frequently 
made between the epistolary talents 


of Lady Mary and Madame de Se- 


Ludy Mary Wortley Montague. 
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vigne. Lord Orford gave the pre- 
ference to those of the latter, we 
think with injustice, because the 
letters of our countrywonian include 
the merits of Madame de Sevigne, as 
the major includes the minor; that 
is to say, to the ease and vivacity of 
the French productions, they unite a 
strength and solidity of which the lat- 
ter are wholly destitute. ‘The prefer- 
ence of Lord Orford may be traced 
to the critical opinion which is very 
prevalent; namely, that a letter 


j ceases to be what it ought to. be 


when it exhibits profundity. The 
propriety of this restriction depends 
upon circumstances: a letter-writer 
who goes out of the way to be wise 
appears very ungainly; but we can- 
not admit that sterling sense is in 
that predicament, when delivered by 
the pen of a Montague. The softer 
tone of elegance ‘and tenderness, 
which is so much admired in Madame 
de Sevigne, is partly owing to the lim 
tation of her observations to a per 
culiar sphere and to a_ particular 
person. It isemphatically what the 
French call Peloguence du Ddillet 
which distinguishes her; or, in other 
words, the art of infusing grace and 
spirit into the common, the polite, 
the friendly, or affectionate recipro- 
cation of epistolary intercourse.— 
Lady Mary appears to have less of 
this elegance, because she possesses 
more of higher qualities. In Ma- 
dame de Sevigne it is very.nearly all; 

for when that accomplished lady 
steps into general reflection, she ap- 
pears in a light by no means exalted. 

We recollect, for instance, some of 
her observations with respect to the 
dragooning the Protestants, upon the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
which shew how very hittle exterior 
polish and refined breeding have to 
do with general humanity—to say 
nothing of the poor reliance mere 
maternal tenderness holds out for 
broad and extended sympathy. Ina 
her letters to the Countess of Bute, 
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the parental solicitude of Lady Mary 
is almost as conspicuous as that of 
her French rival, but something 


more appears in them than mere. 


winning tenderness of expression, or 
fashionable bagatelle. In a word, 
their wisdom overshadows their wit. 

The recently. published Letters of 
Madame du Deffand, in some re- 
spects, approach nearer to the cha- 
racter of those of Lady Mary; but 
even they are far behind them in 
spirit and variety. We always think 
Wwe perceive in the letters of French 
wits of acknowledged eminence an 
affected refinement, which can only 
be conveyed in idioms and factitious 
modes of expression, and which, 
stripped of such expression, would 
often prove a nonentity. Lady 
Mary rests upon nothing of this kind; 
her sense scarcely can be delivered 
in better language than ber own, but 
in any language it would be sense. 
On the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed that few female letter-writers 
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have possessed either her education 
or travelled opportunities ; and that, 
until such is the case, she is not likely 
to be excelled. The most exalted 
genius, confined to a circle, or even 
to a country, seldom arrives at the 
disengaged aptitude of remark and 
acuteness of conclusion which distin- 
guished the subject of this article. 

Lady Mary was also a poetess, 
but certainly not of the first order: 
her best efforts are rather tolerable 
vers de societé than any thing better. 
Neither are the subjects alway 
happy: in fact, when she amuse 
herself this way she was immersed 
in the gay career of fashionable life, 
and could scarcely spare time for 
correct poetical composition. Poets 
of quality are rare productions, es- 
pecially if they live in the great 
world; and, although there have 
been, and indeed are, exceptions, we 
believe an attention to the instances 
will only prove the inutility of fre- 
quently expecting them. 
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PUBLIC EDIFICES, 
No. VII. 


THE GUILDHALL OF LONDON. 
yF it be true (as beyond all con- 

troversy it is) that BRITISH 
CoMMERCE is the grand source of 
British wealth and power, it is 
equally certain that the prosperity of 
that commerce owes its origin and 
its growth to the spirit of BRITISH 
Freepom. The just laws and li- 
beral policy of England, in earliest 
times, made her shores the safe 
asylum of foreign merchants from 
every quarter of the globe, and gua- 
ranteed to her native traders, manu- 
facturers, and artisans, those pecyliar 
privileges and prerogatives which 
rendered the sons of commerce, as 
it were, a free and independent re- 


public, under the general protection, 


en Se 


indeed, of a powerful constitutiona] 
sovereign, but secured, by special} 
charters, from the arbitrary exercise 
of royal caprice. Hence arose the 
institutions of guilds, or corporations 
(or, as thev are now termed, compa- 
nies); the word guild being derived 
from the Saxon, and signifying fel- 
lowship, or fraternity. ‘These va; 
rious societies necessarily had each 
their place of assembly, where they 
met together in consultation upon 
the interests of their peculiar branch 
of trade or art, and elected from 
among themselves their governors 
and officers. 7 
time the Mercers, the Stationers, the 
Goldsmiths, and most other trades, 





incurporated themselves into: compa= 
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The Guildhall of London, - 


nies ; and we recognize, at the present 
day, several of their HALLS among 
the handsomest public edifices of the 
metropolis. But, in order to pre- 
veut the public evils which are na- 
turally to be apprehended from the 
partialities of separate corporations, 
exercising chartered privileges for 
their own peculiar benefit in their 
own halls, the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, ever jealous of the least en- 
croachment of public rights, provided 
that there should be one COMMON 
HALL, in which the members of 
every guild should have a voice ; and 
the power of this assembly of citizens 
in their common hall, is the only 
political power which these guilds, 
or companies, can exercise. The 
place set apart for this assembly of 
the guilds is therefore denominated 
GUILD-HALL. 

The ancient hall was situated in 
Aldermanbury ; it was erected in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and 
has long since been a heap of ruins. 


The present edifice (a representation 
of which ornaments this number of 
our Magazine) stands at the northern 
extremity of King-street, Cheapside, 


and is a fine Gothic building. It 
was begun in the year 1411, and 
completed in about ten years; to- 
wards defraying the expence of 
which, contributions were made by 
the city-companies. Guildhall was 
greatly damaged by the fire of Lon- 
don, but was soon after repaired and 
beautified, at the expence of two 
thousand five hundred pounds. 

The entrance into this building is 
by a large gate, under a Gothic arch. 
Over this rises the new front, erected 
in the year 1789; which consists of 
four fluted pilasters, between which 
are Gothic windows. In the space 
above the great door there are two 
series of windows, above which is 
the city motto, DOMINE DIRIGE 
Nos; and the top of the building is 
crowned with the city arms and sup- 
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porters. The hall is 153 feet long, 
48 broad, and 55 high. The roof 
is flat, and divided into pannels, and 
the sides are adorned with demi- 
pillars. 

On the north side of the hall, 
nearly opposite to the entrance, is a 
flight of steps, leading to the re- 
spective courts and offices. The 
most singular ornaments are two 
gigantic figures, which stand one 
on each side of the west end of the 
Hall. These enormous figures are 
in the Roman warlike dress, and 
have laurel-crowns on their heads. 
The one on the right leans ona small 
shield, on which is emblazoned a 
black eagle on a field or, and he 
bears a langbard, or halbert. The 
weapon and arms on the shield de- 
note this to bea Saxon. The other, 
which represents an ancient Briton, 
has a sword by his side, and a bow 
and quiver on his back. In his right 
hand he holds a long pole, with a 
ball stuck full of spikes, suspended 
from the top; a weapon which had 
been in use among our ancestors. 
Such are the celebrated Gog and 
Magog of vulgar denomination, on 
which the city, with a laudable re- 
gard to their antiquity, has lately 
bestowed new coats cf painting and 
gilding. 

Round the hall are fourteen demi- 
pillars of the clustered Gothic kind, 
on the capitals of which are the royal 
arms, the arms of London, and 
those of the twelve principal compa- 
nies. In the intercolumniations, and 
at the west end of the hall, are por- 
traits of the judges, who so particu- 
larly distinguished themselves in de- 
termining the differences between 
landlords and tenants after the fire 
of London, without the expence of 
law-suits. To these was afterwards 
added that of Lord Camden, as a 
mark of esteem for his decisiou 
against the legality of general war- 
rants. At the east end are the por- 
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traits of all the Sovereigns since the 
Revolution, as also that of the late 
Queen Caroline. 

Close to the hustings, on the north 
side of the hall, is the monument 
erected to the memory of the late 
Earl of Chatham; which consists of 
a grand vroup of complete statues in 
alto relievo, designed to convey the 
idea of the national prosperity 
under the auspices of that cele- 
brated statesman. Lord Chatham 
is represented as the pilot of the 
state, resting on a rudder, with his 
right arm supporting Commerce, 
who sits by his side, attended by the 
four quarters of the globe, in the 
act of pouring the contents of a ca- 
pacious curnucopia into the lap of 
Britannia, who is seated upon her 
lion. Before Lord Chatham stands 
a female figure, representing the 
City of London, crowned with tur- 
rets; her right hand resting upon a 
shield with the city-arms thereon, 
and her left arm extended towards 
Commerce ; her whole attitude seem- 
ing to bespeak that protection which 
the position of his arm shows him 
already inclined to afford her. Va- 
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tioned off Ferrol, had been so fortis 
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nate as to fall in with and capture 
four ships of the line which escaped 
ftom the action off Cape Trafalgar. 
At the same court a letter was read 
from the Hon. Mrs. Damer, offermg 
to execute the monument upon such 
a model as the court should ap- 
prove; upon which the thanks of 
the court were voted to her; but, 
by subsequent regulations, another 
design was adopted at a court of 
common-council, where several mo- 
dels were presented; and the one 
which was accepted by plurality of 
votes has been executed, and now 
stands on the north side of Guild- 
hall. The whole has a striking ra- 
ther than a pleasing appearance. 
The general suite is there-—Britan- 
nia, the City of London, and Old 
Neptune in an attitude which com- 
mands respect and astonishment ; on 
the basis, a very excellent bas-relief 
represents the famous and dear- 
bought victory of Trafalgar; and in 
two small niches on each side two 
young sailors are cut with much 
spirit, and a mellowness of touch 
which does great honour to the artist. 


rious emblems are introduced with | Had the invention and composition 
great propriety in different parts of | been as faultless as the manual exe- 


the work; such as a mariner'’s com- 
pass and.a top-mast in the hands of 
Commerce, and at her feet a sail 
furled to the yard, and an anchor. 
Below London is a bee-hive, symbo- 
lical of industry; and behind her 
shield, are the insignia of the city. © 
On the 26th November, 1805, the 
court of common-council came to a 
resolution to erect a monument in 
Guildhall, to the memory of Lord 
Nelson; and voted a sword, of the 
value of 200 guineas, to Admiral 
Collingwood, his second in com- 
‘mand; and swords, of the value of 
100 guineas, to Admirals Lord Nor- 
thesk, the third in command, and 
Sir Richard Strachan, who, with a 
small squadron of observativn sta- 





cution, the monument would havé 
received the full meed of our praise. 
The inscription, which, though ra- 
ther long, does ‘not express. all we 
should feel for the hero who had, by 
his exertions, the joss of his limbs, 
and lastly by that of his life, pre- 
pared the opening perspective of 
general peace and happiness which 
at that time saluted our eyes; the 
inscription is said to have been writ- 
ten by Mr. Sheridan. It is elegant, 
copious, harmonious, true; yet it 
might have been shorter, and there- 
by more certain of producing the 
desirable effect. | 

At the west end of the hall is the 
Sheriffs’ Court; above which is a 
white marble .statue of Alderman 
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Beckford, who died in the year 1770, 
during his second mayoralty. H 
is represented as large as life, dressed 
in his robes, and standing in the 
attitude he appeared when he made 
a reply to the king on his majesty’s 
answer to the city-remonstrance, 
May 23, 1770. ‘Tlie likeness is so 
strong, and the attitude in which he 
stands so natural on such an occa- 
sion, that little more than sound is 
wanting to realize the representation. 
On each side of him is a figure sit- 
ting in a languishing posture: that 
on the right hand represents the City 
of London; and that on the left, 
Commerce. The head of Commerce 
is adorned with a crown; her right 
arm, which holds a cornucopia, al- 
most empty, rests on a mariner’s 
compass, and her left arm supports 
an anchor. The City of London is 
distinguished by” resting her right 
arm, which supports her head, on an 
escutcheon containing the city-arms; 
in her left hand is the city-sword 
inverted ; on her head is the cap of 
maintenance; and by her lies the 
city-mace. Beneath the statue is a 
large tablet of black polished mar- 
ble, on which are written the words 
spoken by Mr. Beckford to the king 
on the memorable occasion alluded 
to. 

Opposite to the monument of the 
great Lord Chatham, as it has been 
Jong fashionable to call him, rises 
with elegance and majesty that of 
his son the Right Hon: William Pitt, 
prime minister of this country for a 
long lapse of years; and whose sys- 
tem of politics, much blamed in his 
life-time, seems yet, by having been 
persevered in, to have ultimately 
brought about the extraordigary 
changes which we have lately wit- 
nessed, the result of which is still 
doubtful. Mr. Pitt is represented in 
the costume of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and in the attitude of 
speaking. He stands upon a rock 


apparently emerging from the ocean, 
British Lapy’s Mac. No. 20, 
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and intended to represént, allusively, 
the island of Great Britain. On his 
right we perceive a handsome figure 
of Apollo. The god of eloquence 
is most appropriately placed on the 
other side, with his distinguishing 
attributes—Thus far, we have a 
good pyramidal group: but the artist 
wanted height; and he had nearly 
fulfilled his scheme, when, by a sud- 
den but not very original stroke of 
genius, he eked out Britannia on a 
sea-horse, and placed them forward, 
nearly in the same way as Neptune 
is on the monument of Nelson. This 
figure is however well set, full of 
animation, and ready to hurl the 
thunderbolt against the enemies of 
Great Britain. ; 

We now face about, and ascend 
the steps. We presently come to 
the Chamberlain’s Office, which lies 
to the right. In this place appren- 
tices are bound, enrolled, and madé 
free of the city. Here complaints 
between masters and their appren- 
tices are heard and determined by 
the chamberlain in person; and in 
an inner room are preserved the du- 
plicates of the diplomas presented 
by the city to those who have de- 
served the freedom of the first city 
in the world. They are most of them 
beautifully written by the famous 
caligrapher of our age,‘ Mr. Tom- 
kins, of Sermon-lane; and decorated 
by the ingenious fancy and elegant 
pencil of the late Mr. Sharpe, and 
of his son Mr. T. Sharpe, of Ben- 
net’s-hill, herald-painters; ‘They are 
the best specimen of this sort of en- 
luminures ; and, for beauty of co- 
louring, nicety of touch, and versa- 
tility of invention, cannot be ex- 
ceeded. The chamberlain’s office is 
also decorated with proof prints of 
Hogarth’s Idle and Industrious Ap- 
prentices, and some other engravings. 

Fronting the steps is the Lord- 
Mayor’s Court, in which the peity 
sessions for the city, and the sitting’ 
of the court of King’s Bench, are 
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held. This room is adorned with 
paintings of the four cardinal virtues. 
On the left hand is the court of 
Common Pleas, over the entrance 
into which is a painting of the Relief 
of Gibraltar by Lord Howe. The 
court of Exchequer ‘sits up stairs. 
The different apartments in this part 
of the hall are used occasionally by 
the commissioners of bankrupts. At 
the back of the hall is a very ele- 
gant room for the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council, to hold 
their courts iu, In this.chamber is 
a capital collection of paintings, pre- 
sented to the city of London by the 
late Alderman Boydell, among which 
are Mr. Copley’s celebrated picture 
of the Siege of Gibraltar, the Death 
of Lord Chatham, and several alle- 
gorical paintings by-the late acade- 
mician Mr. Rigaud and others. 

In the course of the last year a 
statue of his Majesty, voted by the 
city, was also placed in the grand 
council chamber. His Majesty is 
sculptured in his royal robes, holding 
the scroll of an address in his left 
hand. The right is extended, to 
represent the sovereign in the act of 
returning an auswer.—This figure 1s 
much admired. 

Guildhall is once in every year 
appropriated to the purposes of hos- 
pitality. On the 9th of November, 
being the day on which the new lord- 
mayor enters upon the duties of his 
office, a grand civic entertainment is 
given in this Hall to the great officers 
of state and other public characters, 
besides about one thousand of the 
most opulent citizens and their wives 
and daughters, including ail the al- 
dermen and the whole of the com- 
mon councilmen, and their ladies. 
‘The expence of this féte, amounting 
to upwards of 3,000I. is defrayed, 
half by the lord-mayor, and the 
other half by the sheriffs. 

The city of. London has been fa- 
mous for its hospitality, and the spi- 
rit of its entertainments to royal and 
distusguished personages, from the 


days of Edward III. when it feasted 
that chivalrous monarch and his son, 
with their captives the kings of 
France and Scotland, to the June of 
1814, when the magnificent féte was 
given to the sovereigns of Russia and 
Prussia. 

Such are the triumphs of com- 
merce. May not London say 
with Tyre, that her merchants are 
princes ? 
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O fond attempt to give the deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot. 

ay CowPer. 
Our task in the enclosed parts of 
the Abbey is drawing to a termina- 
tion. There is much, indeed, to be 
found in the various monuments of 
titled personages interred there, that 
would interest a spectator ; but they 
tell nothing in description: neither 
was a mere description of ‘ storied 
urn, or animated bust,” our original 
intention. We shall therefore give 
a short account, in the present: ar- 
ticle, of the few monuments which 
supply an observation worth making, 
and in-our next Number commence 
with the tombs in the exposed parts 
of the Abbey. 

CHAPETI, OF ST. PAUL. 

In this chapel are monaments to 
the memory of Sir Johu Puckering, 
lord keeper to Queen Elizabeth ; Sir 
James Fullerton, first gentleman of 
the bedchamber to King Charles I. ; 
Lord Dauberney, a man of great 
authority under Henry VII.; Carle- 
ton, Viscount Dorchester, much em- 
ployed in embassies by Charles 1. 
and James I.; and Sir Harry Bela- 
syse, a commander. under William 
Ill. Of all these little can be said, 
except that a smile may be excited by 











the inscription on that of Sir James 
Fullerton, which puns most misera- 
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bly by assuring us, that ‘he died 
fuller of faith than of fear, fuller 
of resolution than of pains, fuller 
of honour than of days.” Soine at- 
tention is also due to a very old 
Gothic monument, erected to the 
memory of the Lord Bourchier, 
standard-bearer to Henry V. The 
most distinguished fact belonging to 
this nobleman that can interest pos- 
terity, is his relationship to Geoffry 
Chaucer by marriage. The grave 
reverses precedency astonishingly ; 
on the immortal side of it, Genius 
takes place of Nobility. 
CHAPEL OF ST. ERASMUS. 

The most remarkable monument 
in this chapel is that of Colonel 
Edward Popham and his lady, whose 
statues in white marble, as large as 
life, stand under a lofty canopy, 
resting their arms in a thoughtful 
posture upon a marble altar. Pop- 
ham was an active officer under 
Cromwell, and upon this tomb was 
inscribed his achievements; but, up- 
on the Restoration, the whole was 
ordered to be demolished: at the 
intercession, however, of some part 
of his lady’ s family, who had ad- 
hered to the royal cause, it was 
spared, the inscribed stone only be- 
ing turned inwards. 

“As a counterpart to Colonel Pop- 
ham, appears the name of Thomas 
Carey, second son tothe Earl of Mon- 
mouth, who was gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to Charles I. He is 
said to have died of grief, at the age 
of thirty-three, on account of the 
untimely fate of his royal master. 

At length we have a trait for the 
ladies: a large table monument is 
erected in this chapei to the memory 
of Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter, 
ptivy-counsellor to James I. whereon 
appears his effigy with a lady on his 
right side, who was his first wife, 
aud a vacant space on his left for 
another. This was intended for his 
second wife, Francés Brydges, of the 
noble family of Chandos; but, as 
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the right side was taken up, she gave 
express orders in her will not to be 
interred on the left, though all three 
are buried in the vault below.—So 
much for posthumous pride. 

The most maguificent monument 
in this chapel stands against the east 
wall: it was erected to the memory 
of Henry Carey, Baron Honsdon, 
first cousin to Queen Elizabeth, to 
whom he was lord chamberlain, &c. 
but, not being preferred as he ex- 
pected, laid the disappomtment so 
much to heart as to fall a prey to 
melancholy, at the age of seventy- 
two. The queen, being moved too 
late, created him an earl, and or- 
(ered the patent and robe to be laid 
before him, but without effect.— 
Such is man. 

Against the south wall there is a 
very “ancient stone monument, where, 
under a gothic canopy, lies the figure 
of a bishop, properly habited ¢. be- 
ing that of Thomas Ruthal, made 
bishop of Durham by Henry VIIE. 
He had been secretary of state to 
Henry VII. and died immensely 
rich, Of this prelate, Bishop God- 
win relates the following story; 
which Shakspeare, with his usual 
dexterity, in the play of “ Henry 
Vill.” adapts to Cardinal Wolsey. 

—Ruthal, it appears, had been com- 
manded by the king to write down 
a true state of the kingdom in gené- 


S 
ral, for his highness’s priv ate infor. 


mation, He took great pains in the 
performance, and, having fairly 


transcribed it, caused the book to 
be bound in vellum, gilt, and vari- 
ously ornamented ; and at the same 
time having taken account of his 
own private estate, with an inventory 
of his jewels, plate, and money, he 
caused it to be bound like the other, 
and both laid up in his closet toge- 
ther. It so fell out, however, that 
the king sent Cardinal Wolsey in 
haste for the national tract, which 
he had so long expected from Ru- 
thal; who, by mistake, delivered the 
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book containing the schedule of his 
own wealth. This the cardinal soon 
perceived; but, being willing to do 
Ruthal a shrewd turn, he delivered 
the book to the king just as he had 
received it; adding, that if his high- 
ness wanted money, that book would 
inform him where he might com- 
mand a million. Ruthal was so af- 
fected by his error, which he soon 
discovered, that he died shortly 
after; and, by a sort of after-death 
retribution, the fact has been father- 
ed upon his enemy the cardinal. 

There are also in this chapel two 
ancient monuments; one of George 
Flacat, abbot of Westminster in the 
time of Henry VII.; and the other 
of Thomas Mything, enjoying the 
same dignity, with the bishopric of 
Hereford, in the reign of Edward 
IV. 

CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 

Contains nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept a rather striking monument’ of 
a Sir Christopher Hatton, nearest 
kinsman in the male line to the fa- 
mous chancellor of Queen Elizabeth; 
and that of the founder, John Islip, 
abbot of Westminster, a prelate of 
great taste, who was employed by 
Henry VII. in decorating his new 
chapel. The monument of Islip is 
a plain marble table, supported on 
four pillars of brass. 
CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 

Is distinguished by several monu- 
ments of the illustrious family of 
Vere; particularly of that great 
warrior, Sir Francis Vere, who com- 
manded so gloriously in the Low 
Countries during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. He was, m the whole, thirty 
years in the Dutch service, twenty 
whereof he commanded the auxi- 
liary troops of England, and gained 
great honour. Sir Francis Vere, 
like Cassar, wrote commentaries on 
his own services, which have been 
published, 

There is also a very antique mo 
nument in this chapel, of John East- 
ney, abbot of Westminster, who died 
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in 1498; whose body was disco- 
vered, when breaking up a grave in 
1706, ina coffin quilted with yellow 
satin, having on a gown of crimson 
silk, girded round with a black gir- 
die. On his legs were white silk 
stockings, and over his face a clean 
napkin, doubled up and laid corner- 
wise. His body and legs were firm 
and plump, but his face somewhat 
discoloured. The lid of the coffin 
was carefully closed up again. 
CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAEL. 

In this chapel stands a sump- 
tuous monument of a Duchess of 
Somerset, who died in 1692; but 
the most attractive feature m it is 
that of Joseph Gascoigne Nightin- 
gale, esq. and his lady: the latter of 
whom died in 1734, aged twenty- 
seven, and the former in 1752, aged 
fifty-six. The sculptured group up- 
on this tomb is considered as one of 
the master-pieces of the celebrated 
Roubiliac. It represents a lady ex- 
piring in the arms of her busband ; 
beneath, the King of Terrors ap- 
pears, stealing from a tomb, and 
presenting his dart to the dying 
figure, The husband, in an attitude 
of despair, seems attempting to ward 
off the blow. The allegory is al- 
most too bold; but the expression 
in the countenance of the husband, 
and the beauty of the drooping fe- 
male, has obtained universal adini- 
ration. 

CHAPEL OF ST. ANDREW. 

In the midst of this chapel stands 
a most stately and magnificent mo- 
nument, erected to the memory of 
Sir Henry Norris, his lady, and six 
sons. Sir Henry, for his valour in 
the Low Countries, was created by 
Elizabeth, Baron Norris of Rycot, 
This. great man was the first who 
discovered the project of the Spanish 
invasion, which he did by the means 
of the provest-marshal. of Paris, 
whom he entertained as a spy... His 
monument has a fine representation 
of an encampment in relief, ‘and -is 
otherwise beautifully osnamented. 
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POETRY. 


—=_—— 


It is scarcely possible to collect poetry for a Magazine under any nicely defined regula- 
tion. “In the first place, pecuniary reimbursement, generally speaking, is out of the 
question; for what satisfactory scale can be adopted for productions go brief and so various 
as the nature of this kind of miscellany requires? Nor, if the conductor were himself a 
poet, would the difficulty be overcome; he would fail in the necessary diversity, even 
though, like Glendower, he could “ call spirits from the vasty deep,” and ensure what 
Hotspur so much doubted—their attention to his call. Hence it follows, that friendly or 
voluntary contributions must form the main supply; and, such being the case, it is 
scarcely necessary to udd thut it can be secured only by indulgence, which is not entirely 
thrown away if, in the midst of much mediocrity, it occasionally affords a medium for 
timid genius, or smovths the way to higher efforts. In judging of this question, it oughé 
to be recollected that the pages of a Magazine have been honoured with the early effusions 
of Gray, Collins, the Wartons, Samuel Johnson, and many others, who sought the benefit 
of a friendly veil until time had matured their powers, and given them confidence to meet 
the blaze of day. 

But, although indulgence be essential, it must be bounded ; and, to avoid a repetition of 
vapid acknowledgments, it will be as well, in this place, to state what in the future is io 
be taken for granted when special notice is not afforded. Be it known, therefore, that 
false rhymes, grammatical solecisms, and a deficiency in common literary correctness, will 
henceforth descend to the tomb of “ all the Capulets” without a dirge ; and that objections 
of amore honourable kind will be briefly stated. It is well known that persons of unde- 
niable talent may suppose themselves possessed of poetical powers, and be mistaken ; but 
every one who attempts a verse should be able te spell and scan a line, 

So much for poetical corvespondents; but the object of this address goes a little further. 
It has been thought that, as genuine poetry, like death, “‘ will come when it will come,” 
something might be done to give interest to our poetical department, which to all except a 
very few of our readers will possess the charm of novelty, and to that few be grateful as a 
banquet of pleasant reminiscences. The purposed plan aims at selecting, from our older 
and less known poets, brief pussages, exhibiting their peculiar beauties, with an occasional 
word of two; by way of comment and opinion. It was the misfortune of the writers mere 
immediutely in view to obscure and bury the purest gold in dross, which the eye of female 
delicucy is unwilling to encounter. In addition to this radical objection, many of the 
authors in question ure very scarce, or are only to be found in voluminous collections ; so 
that a selection of their “ thoughés that breathe, and words thut burn,” can scarcely be 

unweleome—the word thoughts may be pronounced emphatically, because fine thoughts, 
beautifully and briefly expressed, or very short entire compositions, will alone suit our 
limits. Much of the value of this additional feature will doubtless depend upon the tuste 
and industry displayed by the collector, and upon these our subscribers will exercise their 
discrimination ; only they are requested to suspend their judgment beyond the present 
Number, as the suggestion occurred too late in the month to allow time for the necessary 
research, To commence, however, wus desirable ; and, this explanation made, candour 
will spare us further upology, and, attending to our following arrangement, give us credit, 
at least, for intention.—Ep. 








a 
Original Portry. But on my trembling lips each accent 
dies, 
Black spirits and white, And nought describes my grief but tears 
Red spirits and grey; and sighs, : 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, If, happy spirit, as thou rov’st above, 
You that mingle may.—SHAks. These agonising pangs thy pity move, 
Fly to the throne of Mercy, and implore 
EPITAPH Relief for woes which thou can’st feel no 
Tar ; . more ; 
Supposed to be written by a Widower. Breathe forth an angel's prayer—ask a 
ERE, where the cypress forms a release, 
friendly shade, A speedy summons to the realms of peace! 
My lov’d Maria’s cold remains are laid. | Soon as the blessed mandate shall be 
The widowed heart, with anguish rent, given, 
would tell My soul, transported, will ascend to hea- 
Her every charm—on every virtue dwell; yen! S, S. 
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SIDEREAL INFLUENCE. 
Extracted from an unpublished Poem, 
LUNA’s INFLUENCE ON THE Waves, &c. 
WHEN beautecus Luna rules the East su- 

! preme, 

Old Ocean sniiling hails her silver beam; 

His tides, which late convulsive raging 
flow’d, 

While billowy pyramids sublimely rode, 

Whose cian tops aspiring to the 
sky, 

Now bonnd aloft, and to the welkin fly, 

Then sink precipitate in wild descent, 

Till in the abyss all their rage is spent. 

Now still’d, now peaceful, smooth they 
onward glide, 

And bear in safety white-clifi’d Albion’s 
pride ; 

The mirror’s surface of the watery caves 

¥n gentler heavings undulating laves ; 

The finny tribes on its broad bosom play, 

And sportive bail divine the lunar ray, 

In mazy gambols scent the balmy breeze, 

Whose sweep majestic lulls tempestuous 


seas. 

Now, as the vessel proudly cleaves the 
tides, 

O'er the transparent wave she cheerly 
glides, 

And braves the vast expanse of Ocean’s 
world, 

Her sails and banners to the wind un- 
farld ; 

The sparkling surges white around her 
tlow, 


And, yielding, part before her ample bow; 

While gales propitious waft her gallant 
band 

To the bright region of some distant land, 

ee deem’d attractive for its 
ore, 

And hail’d as classic ground its verdant 
shore. 


Blest mission theit’s, whom Luna guides 
afar ; -° : 
They know no storms, no desolating war ; 
Genius refin’d their fate renown'd pre- 
pares, 
And shares their glories, and divides 
their cares ; 
Rich in the works of Art, unhurt by Time, 
They change their course, and reach 
their native clime, 
J.W,P, 
—— 
LINES appressep To Mr. KEAN, 
BY A YOUNG LADY, 
Afier having seen him, for the first time, in 
the Character of Hamlet, March 19, 1814. 
As late approaching near her fav’rite son, 


Nature to Shakspeare thus her speech 
begua— 
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“ Why droops my son? what sorrow dims 
those eyes, 

Bright Fancy’s seat, whence Genius wont 
to rise ? 

Do not immortal chaplets deck thy brow 

The poet’s meed, I only can bestow ; © 

And, tho’ in dust thy mortal part is laid, 

Behold the honours to thy memory paid ; 

Rise from thy melancholy musing—see 

Where two fair temples in thy fame 

, agree.” 


Then on his maeh lov'd parent Shakspeare 
smil’d, 

And, slowly rising, thus he answer’d mild, 

“ True that immortal chaplets deck my 


brow, 

Unfading wreaths, thou only can’st be- 
stow; 

But know my griefs :—as late my spirit 
flew 

The scene long-lov’d, my ancient reiga 
to view, 

Oh! think what sorrow theny — soul 
confess’d, 

To find that Art alone my throne pos- 
sess’d ; 


No genuine actor now the heart to melt 

With Nature’s tones, and make thy beau- 
ties felt : 

Since Garrick died, our first and latest 
son 

Labour and Art possess the stage alone.” 

“ This, then, thy grief?” all powerful Na- 
ture said : 

“ Now clear thy brow, and be thy sor 


rows laid ; 
For, know a Garrick yet shall tread the 
stage, 
Support our fame, and bid the passions 
rage ; 
But most in thy lov’d Hamlet shall he 
shine, ; 
And breathe thy spirit thro’ the melting 
line ; 
Nature and Feeling’s child support the 
scene, : 
All hearts confess him, and his name be 
—KEAN, 
M. B. 
UR 


TO LORD BYRON.* 


FARE thee well, much injured Byron! 
Driven from thy native shore ; 
Ev’ry heart, save hearts of iron, 
Deep must thy sad fate deplore, 





* It is thonght proper to give a single 
tribute on one side, as the public have 
been favoured so abundantly on the 
other; but, in our own opinion, judgment 
without evidence is out of the question, 


‘ —Ep, 
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Who unmov’'d could hear those numbers 
'Tun’d to her thy soul ador’d? 

Ev’n in breasts where pity slumbers 
They might strike a tender chord. 


Can she, then, the cause of anguish, 
She whose virtues all excel,— 

Can she suffer thee to languish, 
Nor her dire resentment quell ? 


Will she let thee, broken-hearted, 
Wander ona foreign shore ? 

From each valued friend departed, 
Love and friendship known no more ! 


None to ronse thy soul-fix’d sadness,— 
None to watch thy fev’rish rest, 
Soothe the thought that groans to mad- 
ness 
In thy too high-swelling breast! 


No—a woman’s bosom tender 
Cannot bear so stern a part ; 
Soon her anger will surrender— 
Soon she’ll fold thee to her heart. 
H. 


——— 
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Selected Portry, 
(Chiefly from the early English Poets ;) 
WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 


Like orient pearls, at random strung.— 

Sir Wn. Jones from HAFIzZ. 
WHEN we consider that we commence 
our selections somewhat too late in the 
month for the necessary variety in the 
present Number, we thank fortune for 
conducting us in the first instance to the 
* Hesperides” of that Thomas Moor of 
his day, Ropert Herrick. However 
alloyed by the poetical vices of the era 
in which he lived, for lightness, delicacy, 
and fancy, he is scarcely to be excelled ; 
not to mention the vein of bewitch- 
ing tenderness which occasionally runs 
throughout his gayest trifles, The fol- 
lowing little poem, the idea of which is 
borrowed from Propertius, and which 
we are aware has been quoted more than 
once, is a pleasing specimen of his best 
manuer, 





TO JULIA, 
HER eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting-stars attend thee ; 
And the elves also, 
_ Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 
No Will-o’-th’-wisp mislight thee, 
Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee : 
But on, on thy way, 
_ Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 
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Let not the dark thee cumber; 
What tho’ the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number. 


‘Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me: 
Aud when J shall meet 
Thy silv’ry feet, 

My soal I'll pour unto thee. 


Few of our readers are unacquainted 
with the poetical birth of the Violet, the 
Hyacinth, and the Narcissus; we give 
them that of the humbler Heart’s-ease, 
from Herrick. 


HOW PANSIES, OR HEART’S-EASE, 
CAME FIRST. 


FROLIc virgins once these were, 
Over-loving, living here ; 

Being here their ends denied, 

Ran for sweethearts nad, and died. 
Love, in pity of their tears, 

And their loss in blooming years, 

For their restless here-spent hours, 

Gave them heart’s-ease turn'’d to flowers 


Another drop :—although of mere im- 
fantine sweetness, there is Helicen in the 
mixture. 


UPON A CHILD THAT DIED. 


Here she lies, a pretty bud, 
Lately made of flesh and blood ; 
Who as soon fell fast asleep 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her sirewings, but not stir 
The earth that lightly cevers her, 


The general resemblance of sleep te 
death is the cause of much unstudied, 
similarity in attending to the two effects ; 
a striking instance of which is exhibited 
in the silent and pausing footstep se use- 
ally assumed in the vicinity of extinct 
mortality. This almost unconscious for- 
bearanee is beautifully alluded to by 
Lord Byron, in one of his pieces for the 
‘6 Hebrew Melodies,” whe describes sor- 
row to 
lingering pause, and lightly tread, 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d the 

dead. 


To the same association is owing the 
wish that the earth may lie lightly on the 
bosem of departed imnocence, on whose 
humid bed even floweys, must be strewed 
with kindred gentleness. They who pic- 
ture to themselves the “ pretty bud”® of 
Herrick, will feet the taste of his cau- 
tion— 


Give her strewings, but not stir 








The earth that lightly covers her. 
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Nothing is more general among the 
oets who flourished previously to the 
estoration, than a mixture of gallantry 
and devotion.. The following piece is 
taken from CRASHAWE, a writer in 
whom, however, religion was decidedly 
predominant. Pope speaks of him in 
his correspondence, but hardly with suf- 
ficient respect. 


WRITTEN ON MR. GEORGE HERBERT'S 
BOOK, INTITLED “ THE TEMPLE OF 
SACRED POEMS.” 


Sent to a Gentlewoman. 


Know, you fair, on what you look, 
Divinest love lies in this book ; 
Expecting fire from your eyes, 

To kindle this his sacrifice : 

When your hands untie these strings, 
Think you've an angel by the wings: 
One that gladly will be nigh, 

To wait upon each morning sigh ; 

To flutter in the balmy air 

Of your well-perfumed prayer. 

‘These white plumes of his he’ll lend you, 
Which every day to heaven will send you, 
To take acquaintance of the sphere, 
And all the smooth-faced kindred there. 


Is it a vain imagination to ascribe these 
angel- visitations to— 
——true prayers, 
That shall be up at heaven, and enter 
there, 
Ere sunrise— 


If so, we agree with Addison, that, at 
least, they are of the dreams which prove 
favourable to virtue.—But now, ladies, 
aitend to the muse of Puineas FLeEt- 
CHER, a poet of considerable genius, 
who thus describes the Protean powers 
and ubiquity of love :— 


Oft ina voice he creeps down through 

the ear ; 

Oft in a blushing cheek he lights his fire ; 

Oft — his golden flame in likest 

air ; 

Oft in a smooth soft skin doth close re- 
tire; 

Oft in a smile, oft in a silent tear : 

And if all fail, yet Virtue’s self he’ll hire; 

Himself’s a dart, when nothing else can 

move. 

Who then the captive soul can well re- 

prove, 

When Love and Virtue’s self become the 

darts of Love? 


That Love, when he assails a bosom 
invulnerable to personal cliarms, may 
succeed by engaging the aid of Virtue, is 


a pleasing thought; and that he can make 


himself a dart, is proved every time that 
Love engenders Love, 
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Will it be amiss, after stating the unli- 
mited powers of this all-conquering deity, 
to borrow a piece of special advice from 
the gallant and elegant Carew, a poet 
who possessed much of the spirit of 
Waller, and now and then a moral pathos 
which Waller never possessed. 


TO A YOUNG MAID. 


Gaze not on thy beauty’s pride, 
Tender maid, in the false tide 
That from lover’s eyes doth slide. 


Love, that in those smooth streams lies 
Under Pity’s fair disguise, 
Will thy melting heart surprise. 


‘ Then beware, for those that cure 


Love’s disease, themselves endure, 
For reward, a calenture. 


Rather let the lover pine, 
Than his pale check should assign 
A perpetual blush to thine. 


It is impossible to insinuate danger, or 
to convey advice, more delicately and 
beautifully than in the last stanza; and, 
with respect to the warning in the first, 
it is doubtless prudent in tender maids 
aud youths also, to avoid contemplating 
their respective pictures in the lustrous 
eyes of one another. 

Onur final tribute for the present num- 
ber is taken from HABINGTON; a gen- 
tleman poet of the metaphysical school, 
and highly pure and exalted in his moral 
and religious notions. The chief of his 
poems are short pieces addressed to Cas- 
tara (his lady), under which name or title 
they were printed. In speculation, Ha- 
bington was almost a Platonist, who 
sometimes ascended to the clouds, and 
left poor human nature panting behind. 
The piece we have now selected, how- 
ever, is of a different description ; being 
simply another poetical suffrage, in addi- 
tion to the many we may all recollect, in 
favour of rural retirement. The fabled 
inducements are doubtless too coldly 
classical ; but, as representing the power 
of cultivated leisure to realize, as it 
were, the gay creations of fancy, it may 
be deemed an elegant effort, and as such 
we give it. 

TO CASTARA, 


Do not their profane orgies hear, 
Who but to wealth on altars rear: 
The soul’s oft poison'd through the eaz. 


 Castara, rather seek to dwell 
I’ the silence of a private cell: 
Rich discontent’s a glorious hell. 


Yet Hindlip doth not want extent 


Of room, though not magnificent, 
To give free welcome to content. 
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There-shalt thou see the early Spring 
That wealthy stock of nature bring, 
©f which the Sybil’s books did sing. 


From fruitless palms shall honey flow, 
And barren Winter harvest show, 
While dilies in his bosom grow. 


No north-wind shall the corn infest, 
But the soft spirit of the east 
Our scent with perfum’d banquets feast. 


A Satyr here and there shall trip, 
In hope to purchase:leave to sip 
Sweet nectar from a fairy’s lip. 
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The nymphs with quivers shall adorn 

Their active sides, and ronse the morn 

With the shrill music of the horn. 

Waken’d with which, and viewing thee, 

Fair Daphne her fair seif shall free 

From the chaste prison of a tree ; 

And with Narcissus, to thy face 

Who humbly will ascribe all grace, 

Shall once-again pursue the chace. 

So they, whose wisdom did discuss 

Of these as fictions, shall in us 

Find they were more than fabulous, 
[To be continued.) 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


Cisarprne Arr, with Variations for the 
Piano-forte, Harp, Flute, and Violon- 
cello; composed, and inscribed to 
Lady Georgiana Paget, by J. Maz- 

» ginghi. No, XVII.—Goulding and Co, 
5s. Piano-forte part, 3s. 

SET of Airs, in various forms, 
and for a variety of instruments, 
has been. brought out in numbers by 

Mr. Mazzinghi. The long experi- 

ence of the compiler, in his inter- 

course with ‘the Theatres, Opera, 

&c. eminently qualify him for such 

an undertaking; and we here meet 

with every fanciful embellishment 
that the most refined taste can sug- 
gest. A close application to the 

Style and mauner of these pieces will 

be a most’ essential’ help: towards 

forming a young lady’s taste, espe- 
cially when aided by the instructions 
and explanations of a judicious 
master. 

—— 


A Seventu ConceRTO FOR THE PIANO- 

* FORTE; with Accompaniments for a 

_ full Orchestra ; composed, aud dedi- 
cated to Miss Emily Gregg,.by J, B. 
Cramer.—Ciementiand Co. 140s,.6d. 


Beiore a lady turns to this con- 


certo, she should be well, prepared 
for the difhculties .she has to .en- 


counter; . be able rapidly to run 


through alithe keys, from six flats 


to seven sharps; be conversant in 
Clementi and Dusec’s Art of Finger- 


ang and Cramer’s Exercises; be ca- 


gable of, taking in several bars with 
Britisu Lapy’s Maa. No. 20, ° 


a glance of the eye: with-this pres 
paration, she. will enjoy an exquisite 
treat. It is in this and his other 
concertos, that Mr. Cramer gives 
full scope to his genius, Writing for 
his own performance, no difficulties 
can_restrain him, who has a hand 
capable of executing the most elabo- 
rate and eccentric passages. Not- 
withstanding our forebodings and 
cautions, it is but justice to say that 
we know some ladies whose patient 
perseverance has overcome all ob- 
stacles, and who have-arrived at the 
perfection of playing these concertos 
little inferior to the composer. 
—=— 


THE Warsiinc Lark, anew Song, 
sung by Miss Tunstall, of the Drary- 
Lane Theatre; written and composed 
by John Parry. 

Tuat MiscHIEF LURKS IN BEAUTY’s 
Ever, a Rondo, sung by Mr. Collyer. 
(Ditte.) 





May, ENGLAND -BE Evrope’s BAZAAR, 
a new Song, sung by Mr. Dignunt, 
( Ditto.) 

On, SAY WHERE HA’ YE BEEN A’ Day, 
BONNEY LADDIE, a new Ballad, sang 
by Mrs, Bland. (Ditto.) 

May ENGLAND FOR EVER sUcH UNITY 
BOAST, a new Song, sung -by Mr. W. 
Taylor. (Ditio,)--Biand and Weller. 
1s. 6d. each. 

Mr. Parry, who is never,idle, has 
here brought oug..a summer collec- 
tion of’ songs, all:.sung somewhere 


| with unbounded and enthusiastic ap- 





plause. ~ Hf they have not been re- 
“A Q - 
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ceived at Vauxhall this season, it is 
not for want of merit, as they are 
better than most we have heard 
there. We have selected the Bazaar 
as a specimen. 
In a cottage in Wales, in the sweetest of 
vales, . . 
With father and mother liv’d IT; 
Till I quitted my cot, just to better my 
lot 
And in London my fortune to try. 
Then I made a full stop, for the rent of 
a shop 
I found too extravagant far ; 
But just in the nick (what a fortunate 
trick!) 
They open’d a splendid bazaar. 
How lucky! how lucky! they open’d a 
splendid bazaar. 


Hither gentlefolks come, you will not 
find me dumb; 
The selling of ballads my trade : 
Here's “* Beauty’s a Flow’r,” “ Will you 
come to the Bow’r,” 
“ Crazy Jane,” and “ the Beautiful 
Maid.” 
Sometimes, out of choice, just to keep 
up my voice, 
I play on the Spanish guitar : 
Then the dull, and the witty, the plain, 
and the pretty, 
AH flock to our splendid bazaar. 
The witty and pretty, all flock to our 
splendid bazaar. 
From our net you may fish ev’ry object 
you wish— 
Sweet lavender, pincushions, tea, 
Backgammon-boards, laces, and rouge 
for pale faces; 
And if you’d be married, there’s—me. 
We take ready money, which cannot be 
funny 
To those who with creditors spar : 
Hut may commerce increase with the 
blessings of peace, 
And England be Europe’s bazaar. 
Old England! dear England! may En- 
gland be Europe’s bazaar ! 


ce ME aoe 
Tne LuNEBERGER’s, UNION, DRESDEN, 
and HAMBURGER’S, WALTZES, for the 


Piano forte; composed by J. Bottom- 
jey.—Bland and Weller. 1s. 6d. 


As we want powers to describe the 
two elegant figures in the title-page, 
we shall confine ourselves to the 
music. This is arranged with all 
due order and decorum, with pianos, 
fortes, open pedals, &c. In short, 
nothing is wantivg in these waltzes, 





New Musie. 


but—the taste and genius of Mozart 
or Haydn (a mere trifle) to make 
them what they ought to be. 

——— 


SWEET cHFERING Hove; sting by Mf. 
Sinélair, in the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” at Covent Garden Theatre 5 
composed by Henry R. Bishop.— 
Goulding and Co. 1s. 6d, 

Mr. Bishop has the happy art of 
adapting his music so the powers of 
the singer, so as to produce the in- 
tended effect in a perfect manner. 
By neglecting this obvious rule, many 
a good composer has had the morti- 
fication of hearing his songs go off 
flat and vapid, which might have 
gained applause by a different ar- 
rangement. This song is perfectly 
well suited to Mr. Sinclair’s voice, 
and he acquits himself well in it, 


ee 


THE FAVOURITE HIGHLANDER’S DANCE 
in Guy MANNERING, as performed at 
Covent Garden Theatre; composed, - 
and arranged as a Rondo for the Harp 
or Piano-forte, by M. Corri.—Bland 
and Weller. is. od. 

This dance, in’ the form of a 
rondo, has a very pleasing effect. 
The digressions go not far from the 
key; the harp pedals are consulted ; 
the returns to the subject are well 
managed and nataral; and no diffi- 
culty occurs but what the harper of 
pianiste can easily conquer. 

—— 

SaLtty Wiceins; sung by Mr. Mezzia 
at Sadler's Wells, in the Wurletta of 
“ The Boarding-School Miss ;” written 
by C. Dibdin, esq. composed by Johy 
Whitaker.—Button and Co. 1s. éd. 

A comic song edinits of very little 
display of fine music; the more 
simple the tune, the more perfect 
the vehicle which is to couvey the 7 
words. The elder Dibdin’s Peggy | 7 


Perkins was written in ridicule of 7 


the Lass of Richmond-hill. Then 
came Jolm Moulds’s Betty Pringle, 
a vile imitation of Peggy Perkins; 
and now, ejusdem faring, we have 


Betty Spriggins and Sally Wiggins,. 
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ARTS. 
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GALLERY, No. 60, PALL-MALL. 


(puis Gallery, which is opened 

under the direction of Mr. Bu- 
chanan for the exhibition and sale of 
eminent pictures, now contains a 
splendid collection from the Galle- 
ries of Malmaison, Hesse Cassel, 
the Royal Gallery at Madrid, and 
several private collections.* As the 
purchasers of works in this rank of 
Art are necessarily few, the admis- 
sion to view them for a trifling piece 
of coin is a great convenience to the 
more numerous body of amateurs, 
to whom purchase is out of the 
question. [a this way, a knowledge 
of the character and peculiar manner 
of the great masters is rapidly in- 
creasing in England, aided by the 
breaking-up of great collections on 
the continent, which in various ways 
has afforded opportunities for spe- 
culative and commissioned purchiase, 
10 which line Mr. Buchanan is much 
distinguished. The first-rate names 
in the catalogue of this Gallery, as 
at present exhibiting, recently led 
us there; and possibly a few words 
on some of the productions, with 
the sight of which we have been 
gratified, may not be unwelcome to 
our readers. 

One of the first pictures which 
caught our eyes on eatering the 
room is by Alonso Cano, a master 
of the Spanish school. Its subject 
is the Assumption of the Virgin, 
and it was formerly the great altar- 
piece in the cathedral at Grenada; 
from which it was procured by the 
French General Sebastiani. The 
figure of the Virgin, which is larger 
than life, surrounded by cherubs, 
appears standing upright in the 





* It exhibited the pictures of Lucien 
Bonaparte Jast year, 





clouds. There isa mixture of graee 
and majesty in her attitude and 
aspect very fascinating, and a light 
and etherial air in the colouring and 
style of the whole picture. 

The Holy Family and Saints, by 
Titian, is a fine picture; but infi- 
nitely more beautiful in its landscape 
than its figures, which was what we 
were not prepared to expect. This 
picture is from Malmaison. 

The Repose of the Holy Family 
in Egypt, attended by Angels, of 
Georgione, is one of the finest pice 
tures in this collection. The cha- 
racter and grouping are peculiarly 


| impressive, and the colouring admi- 


rable. The grace and beauty of the 
Virgin, dashed by the maternal cha- 
racter, struck us as exquisite; the 
calmness and verdant freshness of 
the sequestered landscape around 
are also very admirable, although 
somewhat tov trim and elegant for 
Egypt. We think the merits of this 
picture would strike the coldest ob- 
server; it formerly belonged to Car- 
dinal Mazarine. 

A Head of St. John, by the ce- 
lebrated Leonardo da Vinci, is very 
characteristic and masterly. 

A Monk, by the great Spanish 
master Velasquez, is also admirably 
expressive: it came from the Escu- 
rial, 

Christ on the Cross, by Annibal 
Caracci, is a very grand and solemn 
picture, though of a_ small size. 
—The darkness of the attendant 
eclipse, and the sombre melancholy 
of the surrounding scenery in con- 
sequence, are finely in tone with the 
general impression excited by the 
resigned and suffering Saviour. 

Esther before Ahasuerus, by N. 
Poussin, is nobly conceived: the 
grouping of the females supporting 
the fainting we hag been taken 
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from the Laocoon.~ The Persian 
monarch is a fine majestic figure, 
only rather too little moved by the 
scene before him: but, upon second 
thought, this is possibly correct; for 
the manner in which he is repre- 
sented in Scriptare, as extending the 
Sceptre towards Esther, exhibits a 
little too much of the composure of 
great superiority for modern ideas of 
conjugal sympathy. 
But possibly in the whole room 
fiothing will attract more geveral 
attention than two whole-length and 
tull-sized portraits of Charles I. and 
his Queen Henrietta Maria, by Van- 
dyke, which recently attracted par- 
ticular attention at Malmaison. Tn 
addition to the pleasure to be de- 
tived from a contemplation of the 
grace and delicacy displayed by this 
Inaster in his resemblances, the ac- 
knowledged likenesses of eminent 
persons are very interesting. Every 
picture of Charles I. exhibits a spe- 
cies of melancholy gentility, pecu- 
Jiarly in accordance with the ideas 
excited by his history; and such is 
the impression made by the very fine 
one now alluded to. His queen is 
Known to have been a very elegant 
and beautiful woman, and so she 
“éppears in this very fascinating por- 
fait. Her melancholy history, and 
private marriage with Lord Montfort 
after the death of Charles, forcibly 
struck upon our attention as we 
gazed upon her resemblance, which 
suggests no small excuse for the 
wxoriousness of the monarch, upon 
whose fate she had so great an influ- 
ence. ‘These portraits are adinira- 
ble specimens of the fuil-dress of 
each sex in the reign of Charles. 
The Travelling Musicians, by 
Jourdzens, is a composition of great 
humour. It is made up of a player 
upon the bag-pipes, a rotund car- 
buncled figure, who blows with great 
-vehemence and characteristic ex- 
pression ; a performer upon the cla- 
rinet, with out of those countenances 
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of extreme apathy which is produced 
by recurring habit and a mind asleep; 
and a boy singing. ‘They have taken 
their station close to an open win- 
dow, at which appears a young lady, 


| who is laughing heartily at the ear- 


nest group, and patting a lap-dog, 
which seems any thing but pleased. 


‘The manner in which the open- 


mouthed singing boy looks up into 
her face is truly Hogarthian; and, 
indeed, the whole subject is irresist- 
ably droll, The execution is highly 
finished ; it belonged, it seems, to 
the Empress Josephine, and is es¢ 
teemed the chef da@uvre of this 
painter. 

The Young Christ and St. Fran- 
cis, attended by Angels, by Pereda, 
a Spanish painter, is a striking pic- 
ture, could we forget the utter want 
of congruity in the subject. ‘To say 
nothing of the absurdity of Christ 
2s an infant in the company of St. 
Francis, the idea of representing the 
Saviour as a beautiful and playful 
child of two years of age, chucking 
a saint under the chin “who did not 
appear on earth until more than a 
thousand years after him, is almost 
grotesque. Weare, however, aware 
that such incompatibilities are out 
of the question in pictures of this 
class, which abound in them. 

The Deliverance of Genoa, by 
the same master, is also a very 
grand composition. It was painted 
for the court of Spain, in order to 
commeniorate the raising of the 
siege of Genoa by the Marquis 
Santa Cruz, who arrived with a Spa- 
nish force just in time to save it 
from the French, who had reduced 
it to great distress. ‘The picture re- 
presents the doge receiving the Spa- 
nish gerieral and suite at the gate of 
the city; his grief-worn and pallid 
features strikingly contrast with the 
stern and inflexible gravity and hau- 
teur of the Spaniards. The sketch 
of the long and splendid galties 


from which the allies have landed, is. 
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Wit of the Duy. 


also very magnificent, -This picture 
is an acknowledged emanation from 
the study of Rubens, whose display 
and-richness it forcibly emulates. 
Our limits will not permit us. to 
dwell upon more of the pictures 
specifically : we will, therefore, con- 
clude by naming a few which we 
think will particularly reward the 
inspection of the tasteful amatear. 
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Tiberius. and. Cleopatra, by F. 


Mieris ; 
St. Jerome in the Desert,—Do2 
nienichino ; Py 
Head of our Saviour,—Murillo; 
’ Head of an Apostle,—Spagnolett; 
A Magdalen from the Escurial, 
—-Cereso ; 
The Pilgrim,—Zurberan. 








WIT OF THE DAY. 
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WALTZING. 
GET all the ladies that you can, 
And let each lady have a man ; 
Let them, in a circle plac’d, 
Take their partners round the waist ; 
Then by slow degrees advance, 
Till the walk becomes a dance ; 
Then the twirling, face to face, 
Without variety or grace, 
Round and round, and never stopping, 
Now and then a little hopping. 
When you're wrong, to make things worse, 
If one couple, so perverse, 
Should in the figure be perplex’d, 
Let them be knock’d down by the next. 
* Quicker now,” the ladies cry: 
They rise, they twirl, they swing, they fly, 
Puffing, blowing, jostling, squeezing ; 
Very odd, but very pleasing ;— 
Till every lady plainly shows 
(Whatever else she may disclose) 
Reserve is not among her faults :— 
Reader, this it is to waltz! 
THE SEASON. 
The season, ’tis granted, is not very gay; 
But we cannot, in justice, complam of 
the weather,— 
For if changes delight us, we have, in one 
day, 
Spring and Summer, and Autumn and 
Winter, together. 


DPLELOL LOD LOL LLL 


ON THE EVIDENCE GIVEN BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE RESPECTING THE VALUE 
OF THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


While Day believes them ’bove alf 
price, RAPS 

KNIGHT thinks a small sum would sufs 
fice : 


Thus still we find that Day and Knight 
Differ as darkness does from light. 





IMPROMPTU. . 
How Arts improve in this inspiring age? 
Peers mount the box, and horses tread 
the staze ; 
While waltzing females, with unblushing 
face, 
Disdain to dance but in a man’s embrace s 
| How arts improve, when Modesty is 
dead, 
And Sense and Taste are, like our buls 
lion, fied. 
MR. SHERIDAN TO HIS FIRST WIFE. 
( Now first made public.) 


Mark’d you her eye of ieavenly blue? 
Mark’d you her cheek of roseate hue? 
‘Tuat eye im liquid circles moving ; 

Phat cheek abash'd at man’s approving? 
Ine one Love’s arrow darting round ; 





rhe other biushing at the wound, 
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, Gillespie. 8vo. 10s. od. 
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written by himself, yo. 14s, 
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EDUCATION. 

Ontlines of Natural Philosophy ; being 
Heads of Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
By John Piay- 
fair, professor of natural philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. 2 vols. 
SvO, 19s, 6d, 
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Barbauld’s Female Speaker. 12mo. 5s. 

A Practical Treatise on Day-Schools ; 
exhibiting their Defects, and suggesting 
Hints for their Improvement. By J. 
Haigh. 18mo. 3s. 
; FINE ARTS. 
- Footsteps to Drawing, according to 
the Rules of Perspective, expressed in 
familiar Dialogues, and illustrated hy 
twenty Plates of progressive Lessons; 
calculated to combine a knowledge of 
Perspective with the practice of Draw- 
ing, and to lead the Beginner impercep- 
tibly to an acquaintance with the princi- 
pal Rules of that useful Art. By John 
George Wood, F.S.A. Royal 4to. 21s. 

Annals of the Fine Arts; a new Quar- 
terly Magazine and Review. No. I. 5s. 

Treatise on Flower-Painting ; by Geo. 
Brookshaw,esq. PartI. 4to. 5s. 6d. 

Portraits of celebrated Painters; by 
John Corner. Part I. 4to.. 10s. 6d.— 
royal 4to. 15s.—India Proofs, il. 1s, 

isconti on the Elgin Marbles. 

328.—French, 9s, 6d. 

Select Views in London. Imperial 8vo. 
sl. 13s. 6d, 


8vo. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Islands: in- 
eluding the Life and Character of Ali 
Pacha, the present Ruler of Greece; 
tegether with a comparative Display of 
the ancient and mode: Geography of 
the Epirus, Thessaly, Morea, part of Ma- 
eedonia, &c. By Gen, Guillaume de 
Vaudoncourt ; translated by Wm. Wal- 
ton, esq. évo. 15s. 

HISTORY. 

History of the Buccaniers of America; 
by Burney. Royal 4to, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Englefield’s History of the Isle of 
Wight. 2 vols. imperial 4to, 71. 7s.— 
large paper, 101. 10s. 

The History of the Isle of Man, with 
2 comparative View of the past and pre- 
sent State of Society and Mannets; con- 
taining also Biographical Anecdotes of 
eminent Persens connected with that 
¥siand.. By H. A. Bullock, ten years 
resident im the island. 15s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Remarks on the Art of making Wine; 
with Suggestions for the Application of 
#ts Principies to the Improvement of 
Domestic Wines. By John Macculloch, 
M.D. + izmo. 7s, 

Cunversations of a Mother with her 
Daughter; French and English. Second 
editian, 12mo0. 3s. 6d.—French and Ita- 
lian, 4s.—-English and Italian, 4s. 

Connexion between Sacred and Pro- 
fane Literature ; by — Gray. &vo. 18s. 

Waller on the Nightmare. 12mo. 
os. 6d. 


Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 












Monthly Chronicle of the Press. 


tannica ; printed.in 4to, with twenty-tw@ 
plates. Vol. I. Part If. 11. 5s. 

History of the Royal Residences. No. 
I. Royal 4to. 11. 1s. eer 

Picturesque Rides and Walks, with 
Excursions by Water, thirty Miles round 
the British Metropolis ; illustrated in a 
series of Engravings, coloured: with a 
topographical Description of the Country 
within tha Circle, and an Account of the 
Royal Palaces and Works of Art. No. TI, 
12mo. 2s, 6d.—8vo. 4s. To be published 
monthly. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Classes and Orders of the Linnzan 
System of Botany, illustrated by 240 
Plates of seleet Specimens of foreign and 
indigenous Plants. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 
41. 16s,—or with coloured plates, 71, 4s. 


NOVELS. 
Edgar, a Tale; by Miss Appleton, 3 
vols, 12mo., 1I, ts. 
Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, 
2 vols. royal 18mo. 10s. 
Melmouth House, a Novel. 3 vols. 
12mo. 11. 


POETRY. 
Battle of Waterloo, a Poem; by —. 
Haskin. 8vo. 4s. 


Campaigns of one Day; a Poem, in 
two cantos. 8vo. 4s. 

The Bridal of the Isles, a Mask, and 
other Poems; by — Knight. Foolscap 
8v0. 5s. 

Ines, and other Poems. 8vo. 8s. 

The War-Fiend, with other Poems ; by 
Thomas Brown, M.D. professor of moral 
philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, 7s. 

‘Lhe Moral Odes of Horace, translated. 


t Ss. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Voice of the People, as to the Water- 
loo Monument; with Observations on its 
Principles and Objects, its Funds and 
Management, and the beneficial Effects 
which may be derived from it. 8vo,. 
is. 6d. 

Observations on England, by Oloff 
Napea. 8vo. 6s. 

Thoughts on the Poor Laws, and on 
the Improvement of the Condition and 
Morals of the Poor; by the author of 
the History of the House of Romanof, 
the Orphans, &c. 1s. 6d, 


THEOLOGY. 

Discourses on several Subjects, ad- 
dressed to the Congregation assembled 
in Christ Church, Bath. By the Rev, 
Charles Danheny, archdeacon of Sarum. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Moral and Religious Sub- 
jects; adapted for the use of Families, 
as well as for the Pulpit. 10s. 6d. 
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Sermons, particularly addressed to | 
young Women in the higher Ranks of 
Life. By a Lady, author of Sermons on 
the Duties of Children, &c. 12mo. 4s. 

‘Winter Evenings’ Recreations at M—. 
12mo. 5s. 

Review of the Reformed Church of 
France ; by —— Cobbin. 8vo. 5s. 

Du. Voisin on the Truth of the Gospel. 
42mo. 7s. 
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Visitation Sermon; by -— Smallpage. 
d4to. 1s. 

Hawker’s Poor Man’s Commentary om 
the New Testament. 4 vols. 12m0,— 
fine, 11. 4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyages and Discoveries in the Seutla 
Sea; by —— Burney. Vol. IV. Royal 
4to. 21. 10s. 

Tour in Germany; by —— Jameap 
4to. 31. 3s. 





Oxlee on the Trinity, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


The Method adopted in France for procur- 
ing Chickens carly in the Spri ing, called 
Euster Chickens. 


*F*HE first care of ladies, who superin- 
tend the rearing of their poultry, is 
to be particular im the choice of it. To 
render them familiar, feed them always 
in the same place, at the same hour. In 
the beginning of October, take forty pair 
of pigeons, more or less ; put them in a 
dry attic, with a southern aspect; close 
every part that ean admit the cold air; 
feed them with fitches and buck- wheat, 
with a good deal of salt—this heats them, 
and they begin to lay; replace their eggs 
with hens’-eggs, and note the day. they 
begin to sit—for, as pigeons feed their 
young, they would soon killthe chickens 
in attempting to force meat into their 
mouths, the structure of the hen’s beak 
not being adapted to that mode of feed- 
ing.. At the same time that you set your 
pigeons, take two hen turkeys; shut them 
up in astable or cow-house; give them 
heating food, they will begin to lay, and 
by the time they want to sit the chickens 
will be hatched ; give the turkeys a little 
intoxicating food, and repiace their Ones 
by chickens put under their wings, which 
they will be as fond of as if they lad 
hatched them. 

With these chiekens may be made 
what are called cogs rierges de Normandie, 
which are a great delicacy. As soon as 
the crest appears, that the sexes may be 
distingnished, separate the cocks from 
the hens, and feed them with beans and 
ground buck-wheat, mixed with milk and 
water; give them the washings of rice 
and milk-and-water to drink, not forget- 
ting to mix salt with both their food and 
drink: the rice may be replaced by 
wheat-meal, mixed with muk and water. 

To feed Chickens in ithe French manner. 


Coop them up, and feed them with 
bariey-meal; mix the water you give 


not only sharpens the appetite, but cone 

tributes to fatten them. 

METHOD OF DRYING FLOWERS, AND 
PRESERVING THEM IN THEIR NATUS 
RAL FORM. 


As the flower-season is in its perfee- 
tion, we think our numerous fair readers 
will be pleased with a detail which will 
enable them to preserve flowers in their 
natural form and colour for any length 
of time ; so that, when surly Winter sheds 
his snows and disperses the frozen sleet, 
our readers, by a comfortable fire-side, 
adorned with natural bouquets, may ens 
joy the warmth and be animated by the 
presence of the gay charms of Summer, 

Take the whitest and finest’sand that 
can be procured, and let it be repeat- 
edly washed until the water comes off 
perfectly clear; when quite dry, let it 
be sifted through fine muslin; it is then 
ready for use, Fine sea-sand will answer 
the purpose, if washed till it is no longer 
salt. 

Take a glass or earthen, or indeed any 
other, vessel, that will hold the flower 
stem and jeaves in a natural position; 
pour some sand into it, and stick the 
stem of the flower in it; then, with a 
dredger or afine sieve, gently fill up with 
sand, taking care that the collateral 
branches and their leaves are in a natural 
position. The sand must be poured in 
very gently, and care taken that it per- 
fectly insinuates into all the petals of the 
flower, which must be entirely covered, 
but aay just so, lest the weight of the 

sand, pressing upon the flower, destrog 
its symmetry. The vase, or vessel, is 
then to be exposed to the rays of the sun, 
if ia summer, or in a warm hearth in 
winter; but care must be taken not to 
einploy too great a heat, for, if so, the 
flower will be shrivelled up. In one, 
two, or three days, the flower, according 
to its nature and the heat employ ed, will 
be perfectiy dried, the sand having eX- 








them with finely pounded brick, which 


tracted all the vegetable life; the: sand - 
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may be ponred off, and what remains in 
the petals of the flower can be brushed 
eut with a feather or a camel’s-hair pen 
eil, As the colours of .some flowers fade 
in drying, we shall point out the modes 
of restoring their most delicate tints. 


Yellows preserve their tints the best ; | 


Some: vidlets and. reds also stand very 
well. Roses are apt to change; but, to 
restore their pristine colour, it is: only 
mecessary to expose them to the .vapour 
of sulphur, but with great precaution, 
because the volatile sulphuric acid, 
which revives the colaur, will also de- 
stroy it if too long exposed to its active 
powers. The same means are to be em- 
ployed for all-tender reds. 

Strong reds, as crimsons and the red 
poppy, &c. are recovered by suspending 
them in the vapour of a-solution of tin in 
agua-fortis, such as the dyers use to re- 
vive scarlets. To make the solution, 
take as much tin-filings as can be held 
between the finger and thumb, and pour 
it over a table-spoouful of aqua-fortis ; 
the acid instantly attacks the metal, and 
a vapour arises, which soon restores 
Strong reds all their brilliancy. 

To recover the green colour of the 
stalks and leaves, they. must be exposed 
to the vapour arising from oil of vitriol 
poured over iron-filings. 

In exposing flowers to the vapour of 
sulphur, put it ina saucer, and light it 
with a match ; doit in the openair, and 
avoid inhaling the noxious vapour by 
holding the head aside, and applying a 
handkerchief before the mouth and nos- 
trils. Sulphur revives also several blues 
and violets. 

Single flowers succeed best in drying, 
but double ones require sometimes a 
little precaution ; open. the flowers pressed 
too closely together. Amemonies suc- 
ceed perfectly; so do also larkspurs, 
stocks, gilliflowers, violets, panseys, and 
all flowers of the mallow species ; nar- 
cissuses and jouquils also succeed very 
well, 

Carnations.are a little more difficult to 
manage ; but the delicate fingers of the 
fair- will very easily succeed, in attending 
to the following precautions :-—Divide 


ceptible. 
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parts, so that the sand may penetratéd 
into all the interior parts .of the flower, 
and then the petals will easily dry: unite 
the parts afterwards with gum-arabic or 
atittle varnish, and it will not be pers 
Another means is to make a great num- 
ber of pin-holes in the calyx; but this i 
an idle method, and destroys the appears 
ance of tlre calyx in a great measure. ~ 
. As drying the flowers makes them lose 
their agreeable odour, we will shew the 
ladies how to restore it; for instance, in 
the carnation, before the calyx is closed, 
drop alittle essence of eloves in the lower 
part of the petals, then close the calyx as 
directed, For roses, a single drop of 
otto of roses dropped in will be sufficient; 
and perfumes and essences may easily be 
found analogous to the odour of each 
flower. 


arta ome 


METHOD OF PRESERVING BEES WHILST 
TAKING THE HONEY. 


The following easy method of taking 
the honey without destroying the bees, 
is said to ‘be generally practised in 
France.—In the dusk of the -evening, 
when the bees are quietly lodged, ap- 
proach the hive, and turn it gently over. 
Having steadily placed it in.a small pit 
previously dug to receive it, with its bot« 
tom upwards, cover it- with a clean new 
hive, which has been properly prepared, 
with a few sticks across the inside of it, 
and rubbed with aromatic herbs; then, 
having carefully adjusted the mouth of 
each hive tothe other, so that no aperture 
remains between them, take a small stick 
and beat gently round the sides of the 
lower hive for about ten miuutes.or.a 
quarter of an hour, in which time the 
bees will leave their cells in the lower 
hive, ascend, and adhere to the upper 
one. Then gently lift the new hive, with 
all its little tenants, and place it on the 
stand from which the other hive was 
taken. This should be done some time 
in the week preceding Midsummer-day, 
that the bees may have time, before. the 
summer-flowers are faded, to lay in a 
new stock of honey, which they will not 





the calyx completely with a knife, taking 
gare not to cut the flower, in two separate 
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fail ‘to do for their subsistence through 
| winter. ? 
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THE COURT. 


the last month; but his Majesty’s disors 


RULLETIN of the Ktnc’s HEALTH.— | der is-not abated. 


“ Windsor Castle, July 1.--His Ma- 
wy has enjoyed good bodily health, and. 
agin general been tranquil .threughout, 


o 
“ 


“ H Hatrorp, W. HEBERDEN, 
“M.Baiuie, RR. WiLLi6.” 


| (Signed) 
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The following court circular was issued 
during the last month.—The Prince Re- 
gent, with a view to assist the different 
manufactories of the country in the grand 
entertainment he was about to give on the 
ivth ult. commanded the following notice 
to be annexed to the cards of invitation : 
— ‘The Prince Regent has expressed 
himself desirous that the nobility and 
gentry invited to Carlton House on the 
12th instant, should ebpeat on that occa- 
sion in British manutfactures,—Carlton 
House, July 2, 1816,”—These cards af- 
ford a noble instance of the royal solici- 
tude for encouraging the manufactures 
of the country. When such an example 
is set, we trust its good effects will not 
be confined to the court, but that all the 
fashionable world, and every person of 
rank and fortune, will feel it to be a 
greater pride to appear in the garb which 
the skill and taste of British artizans can 
produce, than to flutter in foreign stutis, 
to the encouragement of rival nations 
and the depression of our home produc- 
tions, 

The Prince Regent, since our last, 
héld a levee, which was attended by the 
Dukes of York, Kent, Gloucester, Prince 
Leopold, the, cabinet ministers, the fo- 
reign ambassadors, the great officers of 
state, the Duke of Wellington, and a 
numerous assemblage of nobility and 
gentry. The Princt received several 
addresses on the royal marriage. The 
Duke of Wellington, on his way to court, 
Was recognised amid loud acclamations. 
The persons present were numerous, but 
chiefly military and naval officers on their 
return from abroad. 

The marriage of the Duke of Glou- 
cester with the Princess Mary, which 
has been waiting the arrival of the Duke 
of Cambiidge from Hanover, took place 
on Monday the 22d inst. in the grand 
saloon at thé Queen's Palace, in which a 
superb altar was erected for the solemni- 
zation of the ceremony. The whole was 
formed of crimson velvet and gold lace ; 
the gold communion-plate was the most 
massy and costly that ever was displayed 
on a similar occasion. 

At seven o'clock in the evening, a 
guard of honour marched into the court- 
yard in the front of the Queen's Palace ; 
and a party of the Foot Guards and Life 
Guards, with a numerous body of police, 
Were stationed in the Park to regulate 
the populace and the carriages. The 
company began to arrive soon after, and 


} Were shewn into an anti-room adjoining 


the grand saloon, except the royal fa- 

mily, who turned to the right, and en- 

tered by the Queen’s dining-room, The 
BRitisn Lapdy’s Mag, No. 20, 
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Princess Sophia came in state, in honour 
of her brother’s marriage. 

The Duke of Gloucester, with his 
suite, in two carriages, arrived at twenty 
minutes past eight o’clock. His Royal 
Highness was dressed in a field-marshal’s 
uniform, wearing the order of the Gar- 
ter. The Duke and Duchess of York 
followed directly after in state. 

The Prince Regent arrived in state 
exactly at half-past eight o'clock, accome 
panied by the Duke of Clarence and his 
attendants, 

Prince Leopold came at a quarter be. 
fore nine o’clock, attended by his suite. 

The foreign ambassadors, with theia 
ladies, entered the saloon tirst, followed 
by the cabinet ministers and their ladies, 
who proceeded to the right. The great 
officers of state, and those of the royal 
household, except those in immediate 
attendance, took their stations to the 
left. ‘The Queen took her station on the 
left side of the altar, where there was a 
state-chair placed for her. ‘The Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Elizabeth, the Du- 
chess of York, and the Princess Sophia 
of Gloucester, to the left. The Prince 
Regent took his station on the right side 
of the altar, with his royal brothers near 
him. 

Every thing being properly arranged 
for the ceremony to commence, the Lord 
Chamberlain retired, and introduced the 
Duke of Gloucester, and presented him 
at the altar. He then retired again, and, 
with the Duke of Cambridge, introduced 
the Princess Mary, whom the royal Duke 
presented to the Prince Regent, who 
vave her away in marriage to the Duke 
of Gloucester; the ceremony being per- 
formed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by tlie Bishop of London. 

Her Royal Highness looked admira- 
bly. Her dress was of English net, 
worked in silver lama very richly in 
sprigs, with a deep scolloped border to 
correspond; the body and sleeves the 
same, trimmed with a superb suit of lace 
round the bosom to form a double cape. 
Her dress was worn over a silver tissue 
petticoat; the mantua of silver ‘tissue 
trimmed with a rich border of silver lama, 
to correspond with the bottom of the 
dress. As daughter of the King, her 
Royal Highness wore the royal mantle of 
purple velvet, richly ornamented with 
gems set in gold. Her head-dress was 
without feathers, and she was ornamented 
with a brilliant fringe necklace ; a ban- 
deau, forming a wreath of roses, round 
her forehead of the same; a row of bril- 
liant crescents, with light sprigs, as if 
issuing from their centres, which formed 
a coronet, and encircled the crown of the 
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head. Latge brilliant top and pearl drep 
ear-rings. A_ brilliant girdle to corre- 
spond with the bandeau; the bracelets 
of brilliants, forming a chain, with flowers 
in the locks; and a brilliant flower 
brooch. 

After the ceremony, the royal family, 
including the bride and bridegroom, re- 
tired to the Queen's private apartments ; 
and then the Queen, with most of the 
august family, except the bridegroom, 
returned to the drawing-room, and re- 
ceived the congratulations of the nume- 
Tous and distinguished throng. At ten, 
the bride having taken off her wedding 
“attire, and dressed for travelling, the 
post-chaise of the Duke drove up to the 
sidé-door, into which her Royal Highness 
was handed by the Prince Regent and 
the Duke of Cambridge. They then sa- 
Jated the Duke of Gloucester, who also 
stepped into the carriage; and amidst 
the luzzas of the multitude they drove off 
to Bagshot. 

On the 13th inst. the remains of Mr. 
Sheridan were removed from the house 
of Peter Moore, esq. Great George- 
street, Westminster, for interment in 
Westininster Abbey. The procession was 
on foot, and consisted of distinguished 
personages of all parties; among whom 
were observed the Dukes of York and 
Sussex, the Duke of Argyle, the Marquis 
of Anglesea, the Earl of Bridgwater, 
ord Sidmouth, General Phipps, Mr. 
Canning, &c. &c. The Earl of Mulgrave, 
Lord Holland, the Bishop ef London, 
and the Lord Mayer, bore np the pall. 
The procession was so numerons, that, 
when the bier reached the Abbey, the 
tast of the attendants had only left 
George-street.—The grave is exactly op- 
posite the monument of Dr. Goldsmith, 
‘ith those of Shakspeare opposite the 
ene extremity, and Handel the other. 

Dr. Herbert Marsh is to be the new 
‘ Bishop of Llandaff. 

The Duke of York is to take the chair 
on the 29th inst. at a meeting to be held 
at the City of London ‘Tavern, to raise a 
subscription for. the relief of the manu- 
factnring and labouring poor. The Duke 
of Rutland, Mr. Wilberforce, and others, 
have announced their intention to be 
present. 

The eldest son of Str. Francis Burdett 
has been presented by the Regent with a 
commission in the 10th Hussars !!! 

The statue of the late Mr. Fox was 
Jately placed upon its pedestal in Blooms- 
bary-square. Westmacott is the artist, 
and 4t isvin his. best-style. The work 
eonsists sjmply of a statue of Mr. Fox, 
ef colossal dimegsions, being to a scale 
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of nine feet in height, executed in bronze; 
and elevated upon a pedestal of granite, 
surmounting a spacious base, formed of 
several steps or gradations. The whole 
is about seventeen feet in height, Dig- 
nity and repose appear to have been the 
leading objects of the artist: he has 
adopted a sitting position, and habited 
the statue in the consular robe, the ample 
folds of which, passing over the body, 
and falling from the seat, give breadth 
and effect to the whole: the right arm is 
extended, the hand supporting Magna 
Charta; the left is in repose; the head 
is inclined rather forward, expressive of 
attention, firmness, and complacency : 
the likeness of Mr. Fox is perfect and 
striking. The inscription, in letters of 
bronze, is “ CHARLES JAMES Fox, 
erected MDCCCXVI.” This statue, and 
that of the late Duke of Bedford, by the 
same artist, at the other extremity of 
Bedford-place, form two grand and beau- 
tiful ornaments of the metropolis. 

Among the increased encouragement 
to the British manufactures, one, hitherto 
generally received from foreign parts, is 
now practised with great facility athome. 
We allude to china-painting, of which 
art there are many established and inge- 
nious draftsmen in the metropolis. They 
invent the design, and execute it upon 
the biscuit of plates, dishes, and tea-sets, 
and thus unite many of the:branches of 
the manufacture of china. It is become 
not an unfrequent fashion for ladies to 
prepare the drawings for these purposes. 

The town has been recently alarmed 
with the dreadful discovery of a conspi- 
racy among the lower hirelings of the 
police, not only to entrap bad characters 
into the commission of robberies, in or- 
der to apprehend them for the sake of 
the reward, but absolutely to ensnare 
innocent people; and there are now three 
innocentand ignorant Irishmen absolutely 
convicted of felony by the artifice of this 
horrible gang. Fortunately the princi- 
pal of them, a wreteh of the name of 
Vaughan, althongh strangely permitted 
to escape in the first instance, has been 
retaken ; and, as his confederates have 
confessed, it is hoped the whole seene of 
iniquity will be laid open. ‘The details, 
being long and circumstantial, can only 
be obtained by a daily perusal of the 
newspapers, 

NrEw CoInaGE.—The new silver coin- 
age is going on with astonishing rapidity: 
neatly 150,000 pieces are coined daily. 
—The head resembles that on the last- 
issued three-shilling pieces. The reverse 
is beautiful: it has the arms of Great 
Britain very richly emblazoned, in the 
wmanuer of the fine Italian silver pieces 
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under Bonaparte. The inscriptions are 

handsome, but the letters are in very 

low relief. The milling round the edge 
is not only new, but surpasses any thing 

of the kind we remember to have seen, 

The edge is raised so as to protect the 

effigies, arms, and exergue, from being 

speedily worn plain; and the milling is 

applied in deep perpendicular indents 

upon the circumference. In this respect, 
the money in preparation is far superior 

to. the early coinage of his Majesty’s 

reign, not only in utility, but in richness 

of appearance. In addition to the gold 

sovereigns and double sovereigns, there 

will be half-sovereigns, and crowns and 

half-crowns. The new coinage is ex- 

pected to be issued simultaneously all 

over the island; in order to accomplish | 
which, large deposits will be previously 

made in every considerable town: and, 
when all is complete, a royal proclama- 
tion will be issued. Between sixty and 
seventy millions of pieces, chiefly shil- 
lings and sixpences, will be given at 
once to the public, and the larger money 
will, thereafter be circulated progres- 
sively, as the iabour of the Mint enable 
the issues to be made, 


London Intelligence. 





Orders have heen issued to stop the 
progress of the improvements, north of | 
Piccadilly, The perspective from Carl. | 
ton-honse is to extend only to the Crescent 
intended to be built in Piccadilly. St. 
James’s market, the houses in Jermyn- 
street (which intersect the view), Mar- 
ket-street, and the residue of the dwel- 
lings. in St. Alban’s-street, will be re- 
moved, ‘The United Service Club-honse 
will be on an extensive scale. The ele- 
vation is about one-third carried up: the | 
frontage will be on the south-east side of | 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square, at the 
corner of the new street, and opposite 
the architectural buiiding, which forms a 
prominent feature from Pall Mall. 

Tne Seots On THE SuN.—The large 
spots which may now be seen upon the 
sun’s disk, have given rise to ill-founded 
apprehensions and to absurd predictions. 
‘They are said.to be the cause of the re- 
markable and wet weather we have had 
this sammer; and the increase of these 
spots, it is foolishly believed, announces 
a general removal of heat, the extinction 
of nature, the end of the world! These 
fears are not new. In the seventeenth | 
century, the astronomers considered the | 
spots on the sun as the commencement of 
the extinction of that great conflagra- 
tion which they supposed to be the cause 
of the luminous state of the sun. Tn the 
eighteenth century, an opinion was main- 
tained by La Hire, that those spots were 








large lakes, which would drowy the sua! 
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But the supposition that the sun was an 
igneous body is now generally abandon- 
ed. An hypothesis, more conformable to 
the majesty of nature, as well as all mo- 
dern observations, considers the sun only 
as the centre, towards which gravitates 
from all parts the luminous finid, ang 
perhaps the caloric, spread throughout 
space. Like the plate of glass in the 
electrical apparatus, the sun, by its rapid 
movement round its axis, puts in vibra. 
tion the two fluids we have just named, 
Accumulated on the surface of the sun, 
these form a splendid atmosphere, which 
deprives us of the sight of his dense and 
opaque nucleus. The movements of these 
lumimous bodies, however, suffer us some- 
times to have an imperfect view of some. 
parts of the sun; and these parts form 
what are ‘called spots. Such is the opis 
nion of Herschel and others, These spots, 
therefore, do not prove an exhanstion 
either of light or heat. Besides, history 
shews that they have no constant in- 
fluence upon the temperatnre. of our 
planet. We have seen cold and wet 
years, in which the sun had few spots— 
we have seen also hot years, when the 
sun has been covered with them. ‘These 
phenosfena have never been followed by 
any sensible and darable revolution in 
our atmosphere. 

AN ImPoRTANT CautTion.— Ladies, 
who are accustomed to wear their dresses 
extremely low in the back and bosom, or 
off the shoulders, are particularly re- 
quested to beware of a person whe has 
for some time past frequented all places 
of public amusement, and many private 
parties. He is an elderly gentleman, of 
venerable appearance aud correct man- 
ners ; his constant practice, when he ab- 
serves a lady dressed in the manner above 
described, is, with an almost impercep- 
tible and apparently accidental pressure 
of a little instrament which he carries in 
his hand, to imprint the following words 
upon her back or shonlders—* Naiced 
but not ashamed.” The stain is like that 
produced by lunar caustic ; washing wiil 
not remove it, and it becomes more vi- 
sible by exposure to the air, so that ne- 
thing but a covering can concealit. It is 
said that several ladies were marked last 
summer at various places of fashionable 
resort, and that they cannot, even now, 
strip for company, without dispiaying 
this indelible badge of disgrace. 

— a 
THE DRAMA. 

Since our last publication, the winter 
theatres have close:|, and our attention 
must be. necessarily confined to the twa 
summer houses—namely, the Theatre in 
the Haymarket and the English Opera, 
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132 The Drama. 


Haviug alluded to the opening of the 
Jatter in our preceding Number, we 
shall at present commence ‘with some 
notices of the 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


However occasionally carried away by 
the magnitude and splendour of the 
winter theatres, we invariably feel a sen- 
sation of comfort when we enter into 
houses of heating and secing dimensions. 
Such were the feelings with which we 
attended the opening of this theatre on 
the ist instant, to witness the exhibition 
of “ The Man of the World” aud “ Rais- 
ing the Wind;” in tle first of which, 
Terry, as Sir Pertinax Macsycophunt, 
obtained and ‘deserved considerable ap- 
probation. The Lady Rodolpha of Mrs. 
GLoverR, and the Betty Hint of Mrs. 
Gripss, ‘are ‘too well known to be dwelt 
upon here; it is, therefore, only neces- 
sary to say that they performed with 
their usual ability, and that the comedy, 
thus supported, ‘went off with great 
spirit. 

In the afterpiece, Jones's Jeremy Did- 
dler was performed with a vivacity which 
kept the house in a roar of laughter. 
Possibly his spirits were a little too exu- 
berant; but, judging by the effgct, all 
was as it should be. 

Certain revived emotions, produced by 
the death of Mr. Sheridan, induced us to 
witness the performance of the “ Critic.” 
The Sir Fretful Plagiary of Terry was 
a masicriy performance ; and Jones, in 
Puff, very neatly availed himself of an 
opportunity to allude to the decease of 
the author in the following terms :— 

‘And now,” ‘said he, speaking as 
Puff, “ I must do what is rather ont of 
my Jine—write from’ the heart. The 
occasion is a melancholy one ; and I must 
deviate from my ordinary course to pay a 
tribute of sincere admiration to departed 
merit—to him, whose eldquence in the 
senate wis'never surpassed either in an- 
cient or-an modern times; and whose 
dramatic performances, as they have hi- 
therto been, will ever continue the pride 
and delight of the British stage.” 

The effect of this unexpected appeal 
did honour to British feelings. 

On the 92d inst. a new comedy was 
beoightoutat this theatre, from the pen 
of a Mr. Jameson, called “ Exit by 
Mistake.” It is one of those light laugh- 
able picees that will entertain us in spite 
of our reason.—An American actor, who 
comes.to England 'for recruits, and an 
old servant, -who is continually lamenting 
improvement under ‘the ‘name of inno- 
vahon, ave happily conceived: ‘The first 
was performed by Rugs¥1,; and the latter 





by ToKELy, and both admirably. JowEs 
enacts a frivolous being, termed Restless 
Absent, a pleasant sketch enough, patti- 
cularly daring the two first acts. “What- 
ever grave Criticism may oppose to this 
production, the audience approved of it 
nem. con. and. it seems likely to have a 
considerable run, ‘The acting was ad- 
mirable; and, indeed, the company at 
this theatre is not only respectable bat 
strong. = 


ENGLISH OPERA. 


The ‘‘ Siege of Belgrade,” “the Du- 
enna,” “¢ Artaxerxes,” and the “ Beggar’s 
Opera,” have all been performed at this 
very pleasing and well arranged theatre 
with considerable applause. It has been 
our fortune to witness the two last, in 
which a young lady of the name’ of 
Merry has appeared in the characters 
of Mandune and Polly, and acquitted 
herself so as to justify the hope of her 
hecoming a valuable acquisition to this 
house and the English stage. The person 
of Miss Merry is of the middle size, with 
speaking intelligent features, and ‘an 
easy form: inter first performance her 
timidity was extreme, but the sweetness 
of her voice was apparent even during 
her greatest emotion. Her taste’ and 
skill are evident, and beautifully dis- 
played by the chasteness and sinyplicity 
of her execution; and her voice and 
manner forcibly remind ts of Miss Stes 
phens, whose originality and-pathos she 
judiciously aspires to emulate. Her 
* Monster, away,” and “ Jf e’er the cruel 
tyrant, Love,” drew, down torrents of 
applause; and ber “ Let not rage” was 
truly admirable. The Arbaces of. Mr. 
Horn was also a very fine performance ; 
and he almost astounds us with the im- 
provement produced by a two years’ 
retirement. His ‘ Water parted”> was 
very chastely sung, and seemed to be 
felt by the whole house. We never at- 
tend this very fine specimen of English 
musical genius (Artaxerxes) without a 
kind of conviction that.Addison was 
right when he supposed an: English reci- 
tative opera might be fairly established ; 
an opinion which produced his.“* Rosa- 
mond.” If adequate composers be want. 
ing, indeed there is nothing to be said ; 
and certainly ARNES are not every-day 
productions; but ‘“S Artaxerxes” clearly 
proves that the language is not an insu- 
perable bar to moye regular and purely 
musical productions, than those to which 
the words ‘* English Opera” now apply. 

In the * Beggar’s Opera” Mr. Horn 
and Miss Merry were equally, attrac- 
tive ; and, as thie latter had in some de- 
gree conguered her timidity, her Polly 
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was a pleasing performance in all re- 
spects. ‘‘O ponder well,” and “ Cease 
your funning,” were’ delightfully sung 
and rapturously encored ; and the duet 
of “ The miser thus a shilling sees,” be- 
tween her and Horn, was ‘a great treat, 
from the pure and tasteful ‘simplicity 
evinced by both parties. We need 
scarcely add that the Lucy Lockit of 
Miss Ketzy was exceltent. 

The worst of the “ Beggar’s Opera” 
is, that it requires good acting as well as 
good singing, particularly in Macheath ; 
and truly the dress, manners, and deport- 
ment of Horn were entirely out of cha- 
racter,—that is, they were too much 
those of the modest unpresuming gentle- 
man than of a thoughtless rake, putting 
the highwayman out of the question. We 
cannot conceive the bold, reckless, lady- 
killing Macheath, properly represented in 
a suit of modern black, althonghi a little 
set-off by white Wellingtons and a switch. 
It should always be recollected that, 
even in the bitterness of his satire, Gay 
mever intended Macheath to be the real 
gentleman; but a proof of the ease with 
which ‘the most fashionable vices will 
accommodate themselves to the vilest 
pursuits—a caricature of a certain order 
of libertines or Lovelaces, who spout of 
their honour (to the gang), are base and 
treacherous to women and creditors, and 
who carry all off with the easy assur- 
ance of well-bred gentility, The old 
style of dressing Macheuth, therefore, 
with a due attention to modern costume, 
we think should be preserved. By this 
we mean a something of flash bang-up 
finery, which in these days would natu- 
rally attract a highwayman redevivus, if 
the times would allow of the trade. But, 
even: with this amendment, we doubt 
the ability of Mr. Horn to look half im- 
pudent enough for Macheath ; who, as to 
correctness of enactnient, has for some 
years been as defanct on the stage as his 
species happily is in society, 

A Beggar’s Opera in our days would 
net obtain:a licence ; and indeed a piece 
by Gay, entitled the “ Sequel” to it, was 
not allowed to be performed by the lord- 
chamberlain of thatday. While attend- 
Ing to the business-like proceedings ‘of 
Peachum and- Loekit, we were forcibly 
Struck with the fact that; caricatured as 
they may be, the roguery detailed was 
substantially true. ‘The trial of Jonathan 
Wild some ‘years afterwards proved an 
admirable commentary on the ‘ Begcar’s 
Opera ;” and, while our candid journals 
are liftmg up their hands and eyes at 
every proof, great or small, of immorality 
in France, behold a scene of iniquity 
starts up in owr own metropolis, of a 
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nature to disgrace Algiers! We allude 
to the traffic of lives for rewards! adis- 
covery that reduces Peachum and Lockit, 
from extravagant etchings, toa pair of 
sober portraits, with every-day life about 
them.—Ours is truly a trading country. 
—— 

MARRIAGES, 

Charles Augustus Cooke, esq, of Belle. 
vue House, Walthamstow, to Miss Rachel 
Mayers, of Lambeth. Fi 

Dr. Haworth, of Red Lion-square, to 
Mrs. Deacon, of. Great Queensst. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut, 
Col. Brownrigg, to Miss Emma Nesbitt. 

Mr. Robert Matthew Imeson, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. Smith, of 
Wittam’s-buildings, Old-street-road, 

Wm. Thwaites, esq. of Fenchurch-st. 
to Miss A. Hook, of Northampton-sq. . - 

At St. Mary-le-bonne, Alex. Nicholl, 
esq. of Baliol College, Oxford, to Miss 
Johanna Feldborg, of Copenhagen. 

At Clapham, Thomas Foster Barham, 
esq. of Penzance, to Miss Sarah Garrett, 
of London. a sel 

Captain Doherty, of the 15th Light 
Dragoons, to Miss Mary Eliza Hincks- 
man, of New Burlington-st. 

John Wansey, jun. esq. of Camberwell, 
to Miss Emma Decoy, of Balham-hill, 
Clapham. ! 

John Collibree Horton, esq. of St: 
James’s-st, to Miss Eliza Edington, of 
Old Palace-yard. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
Heubob, R.N. to Miss Jeanne Maria 
Poole. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Joshua Smith, 
esq. to Miss Prince. 

At Mary-le-ionne church, Capt. F. B, 
Collier, R.N. to Miss Harriet Nicholas, 
of Aston Keynes: 

The Earl of Kenmore, to Miss Angus 
Wilmot, of Ormaston. 

Charles Burmaster, esq. barrister, to 
Miss Gorden, of Whitehall-place. * 

At Mary-le-bonne church, Capt. Henry 
Bowyer Lane, of the Artillery, to Miss 
Lacey. fe 

John Allen Sholes, esq. of Sonthwark, 
to Miss Cheminant, of Greenwich. f 

At Mary-le-bonne church, Robert Hib- 
bert, jun. esq. of Butler Hall, to Miss 
Letitia Catherine Leicester, 

Thomas Styan, jun. esq. of Clapham, 
to Miss Eliz. Smith, of Pentonville. é 

At St. George’s, Hanover square, the 
Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B. to the’ 
Hon. F. A. Juliana, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Kons. 

At Paddington church, Andrew Thos. 
Cotton, esq. to Miss Richards, of Harrow 
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134 Deaths.—Accound of Mr. Sheridan. 


The Rev. Richard Lloyd, vicar of St. 
Duunstan’s in the West, and vicar of Mid- 
hhuyst, Sussex, to Miss Brett. 

Mr. L. M. Williams, of Stratford-green, 
fo Miss Mary Buck, of Arundel-street, 
Strand. 

Mr. E. Hawks, of Rotherhithe, to Miss 
Susan Brewman Spence, of Hertford, 

. Andrew Allen Hardy, esq. of Sheffield, 
to Miss Mary Hockey, of Hackney. 

Wm. Owen, esq, to Miss Eliza. Brewer, 
ef Clapham. 

R..Parker, esq. of Hareden, to Miss 
Sarah Cundele, of Hart-st. Bloomsbury. 

In London, the Count Jules de Po- 
Hignac, to Miss Campbell, daughter of 
Gen. Campbell. 

DEATHS. 

In Sloane-st. 91, Elizabeth, wife of 
Francis Lovell, esq. 

At Kentish Town, 66, the Rev. Abra- 
ham Anster, greatly regretted. 

At Morden Hall, 76, Sir Robert Bur- 
nett. 

In Princes st. Leicester-square, James 
Wilson, esq. mueh lamented, 

In Little James-st. Bedford-row; 55, 
Mrs. Mary White. 

At Blackheath, Mrs. Eliz. Litchfield. 

At Chureh-hill House, Waithamstow, 
the widow of Charlies James Sims, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

At Weybridge, Mrs. Maria Barwell. 

In Portugal-st. the Right Hon. Lady 
Biiana Fleming, widow of Sir Michael le 
Fiemuig, bart. of Rydell Hall, Westmore- 
land. 


In High-st. Mary-le-bonne, 27, Miss | 


Eliza Weston. 

At Ham, suddenly, Mr. John Fisher, 
formerly of Swallow-st. 

In Vauahall-walk, 56, Rich. Beéridge, 
Sq. | 

At Bromley, 24, Geo. Hodgson, esq. 

Tu Compten-street, Brunswick-square, 
Eleanor,, wife of Rich. Addison, esq. 

fn-Devonshire-st.. 77, Francis Towne, 
‘esq. 
‘it Ham Common, Mrs. Car. Griffith. 

in Brompton-row,, the widow of Jos. 
Harding, esq. 

Io Bryanstone-st. 26, Miss Caroline 
Smith, greatly regretted. 

Ta Upper Wimpole-st. the Hon, Mrs. 
Clive: : 

At Stockwell Common, 78, Mrs. Eliz. 
Doughty. 


At Weolwieh, Sir Jolin Dyer, leute- 


mant-colonel in the Artillery. 
“In Leicester-square, 76, Dr. Bland. 
In Landon, Patrick Bannerman, esq, 
' ¥a Southampton-st. the widow of Mr. 
Wm. Giles. © me 
In Thregmorten-st. the wife of Alex. 
Cielman, esq, 





In Verulam-buildings, James Flemyn, 
esq. 

In Nottinghant-place, 65, Vice-Admira} 
Sir Wm. Essington, K.C.B. 

At Mitcham Grove, the wife of Henry 
Hoare, esq. 

At Woolwich, Harriet, the wife of Col. 
G. W. Dixon, of the Royal Artillery. 

In Berners-st. the Rev. Cooper Wil- 
lyams, rector of Kingston. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Watson, bishop 
of Llandaff. This well-known, liberal, 


/and candid prelate is said to have beer 


employed for some years past in a His- 
tory of his own Times; it will be read 
with avidity. 

On Sunday the 7th inst. the Right Hon, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. ‘The death 
of this very eminent man proceeded fron 
a disease in the stomach, which, from its 
feeble state, rejected nourishment. Havs 
ing laid, for the last fortnight, hopeless, 
he may be said at last to have slumbered 
out of life, for not the least convulsive 
movement accompanied his dissolution. 
A few notices of this great orator, wit, 
and dramatist, may possibly be expected, 
and, crowded as the daily papers have 
been with similar particulars, we know 
not that our miscellany can, with pro- 
priety, omit them altogether.—Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan was the third son. of 
Mr. Thomas §. celebrated as an actor, 
and eminen, as a lecturer on elocutien, 
His mother, Mrs. Frances S« was the 
author of the excellent novel of Sidney 
Biddulph. She also wrote Nousjahad, a 
popular romance, which has been ree 
cently dramatised, and two or three co- 
medits. ‘Thus Mr. Sheridan descended 
from a literary stock. Mr. S. was sent 
early to Harrow; and, his father not 
thinking a university necessary, he en- 
tered himself of the Middle Temple, but 
was never called to the bar, the drama 
drawing him away from the heavy toil of 
the law. At the age of 22, he married 
Miss Linley, the daughter of an eminent 
composer, and herself the most lovely 
woman, and. finest singer, of the day. 


| The duel which he fought for this lady, 


with a person of the name of Matthew, 
who had aspersed her character, is well 
known: it was fought with swords, in 
the old style of gallantry, and the lover 
was victorious. ‘Two years after his 
marriage, he brought out his first play of 
the Rivals ;—the farce of St, Patrick’s 
Day followed, and all his original dramas, 
the Duenna, School for Scandal, &c. ap- 
pear to have been produced within the 
four or five years afterwards. In 1776, 
Mr. Sheridan became manager of Drury- 


| lane Theatre, and a menibicr of the ¢ele- 


brated Ciub, which consisted of Burke, 
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Goldsmith, Johnson, Reynolds, and others. 
He was also led, about the same time, 
into an intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Fox, at that time im the pride of youth 
and gaiety. By connexions of this kind, 
he was soon induced to think of Parlia. 
ment, and, offering himself. to the bo- 
rouch of Stafford, he became its repre- 
sentative in the year. 1780. In the House 
of Commons, Mr. Sheridan instantly took 
a high and brilliant rank; and his poli- 
tical career has to boast the merit of high 
consistency. In 1788, .he lost his father, 
who, as a professor of elocuticn, must 
have highly enjoyed the praise his 
son received from all parties for his 

eeches against Warren Hastings. In 
1792, Mr. Sheridan lost his first lady: 
some interesting, buat painful, circum- 
stances were connected with this union, 
which, as they are butimperfectly known, 
are only alluded to, because, as described, 
they leave favourable impressions both 
With respect to husband and wife. It 
was after some years that Mr. Sheridan 
married Miss Ogle, now his widow; hy 
whom he has one son, Charles ; as he had 
also ore by his first wife, Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, who is at the Cape of Good 
Hope, With his second lady’s fortune, 


Mr. Sheridan purchased the. estate of 


Polesden, in Surrey; and was soon af- 
ter appointed Receiver of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, which he held until his death, 
To Mr. Sheridan, as an orator, a poli- 
tician, and a dramatist, it is impossible, 
iy our limits, to do justice, With respect 
to the first, he united the suffrages of all 
the greatest orators of his day, of both 
parties; aud his political opinions were 
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worthy of his eloquence, being those of 
a public spirited constitutional Whig, 
equally disdainful of mean subserviency 
to party views, on the one side, or of 
desertion. of principle, from cowardly 
alarm, on the other. Thus he has left a 
political memory behind him, unshaken 
by the rude shocks of a period every way 
revolutionary,—a praise almost confined 
to himself. After all, however, it is asa 
dramatist Mr. Sheridan will be best known 
to posterity; and here, as elsewhere, we 
cannot help lamenting in him the last of.a 
school which united lively and elegant 
scholarship to wit and great knowledge 
of the world, We will not say we have 
had no good comedies since the Rivals 
and the School for Scandal; but we have 
certainly had none that came near them, 
and latterly we have had rene at all. 
But of this we shall say less at present, 
because, in a future Magazine, it is our 
intention to make a comparison hetween 
French and English comedy, which will 
lead us to the dramatic merits of Mr, 
Sheridan. A life of Mr. Sheridan is out of 
the question here; and therefore we have 
nothing to observe upon his poverty or 
imprudence. Some very severe merality 
has been sported, at his expence, by @ 
leading journal, and with justice, proba- 
bly, as to him, but with a spirit of wreteli. 
ed partiality as to the similar errers of 
others; which leads us to believe thaz 
the severity towards Mr. Sheridan - is, 
more or less, attribntable to his non-de- 
scent from pure gentility, in whieh the 
said journalist overlooks the less excttge 
able aberrations altogether. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 
HE distresses which have for some 
time prevailed in Northumberland 
have been much aggravated by the stop- 
page of the banking establishments of 
Messrs. John and ‘Thomas Cook and Co. 
at Sunderland and Wearmouth. This is 
another of the numerous country banking 
houses that drew upox Messrs. Bruce and 
Co. of London. 

Married.} Mr. Joseph: Graham, to Miss 
Isabella Jackson, both of Durham.—Mr. 
George Dixon, of Newcastle, to Miss 
Wallace, of Pallisburn-house. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Lient. Kirtley, 
RB. N. to Miss Row, of Newhottle. 

Mr. Nathaniel Plewes, to Miss Jane 
Ridsdale, beth of Darlington, 





Adam Atkinson, jun. esq. of Thorpica 
Spital, to Ellen, daughter of the fate 
Nathaniel Davison, esq. of Alnwick. 

Mr. Wm. Muse, of Shotley-field, te 
Miss Archer, of Waskerley-cottage. 

Mr, John Scott, of North Shields; te 
Miss Isabella Pattinson, of Carlisle. 

Died.] At Newcastle, Miss Mary-Ann 
Hardy.—Mr. Joseph Mawbey.—3z, Miss 
Margaret Gale. 

At Bishopwearmenth, 36, Miss Eliza- 
beth Oliver.—29, My. Thomas Watson. 

At Darlington, 53, Adam Yarker, bet- 
ter known by the name of blind: Adam, 
having been blind from his birth. He 
possessed a strong memory, which he 
particularly applied to registering the 
number of deaths, &c. which occurred 
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for upwards of the last forty years in 
Darlington. Without. hesitating a mo- 
ment, he could .tell how. many deaths had 
been in any given. month or year, the 
exact, day when the. individual died, to 
whom they were related, &c. He was 
noted fer keeping.of poultry, in which 
he greatly excelled: his hens, owing to 
his superior management, laid their eggs 
in the winter season; he. knew them from 
each other, and could tell the name, co- 
lour, &c. a8 soon as he got them in his 
hand. Although he was descended from 
poor parents, and had but a small pit- 
tante, called the blind’s bounty, with the 
benevolence, of a few charitable indivi- 
duals, the profits arising from his poultry, 
&c. enabled him to realize 2001. 

- At Darlington, 38, Mrs. Joseph Hopper, 
Jamented.—86, Mr. Wm. Tutin.—80, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robson. 

At North Shields, 64, Mr. E. Sanderson. 
—45, Mrs. Mary Blythe.—41, Mrs, Ann 
Cook. 

At South Shields, 76, Mr. Rob. Donney. 

At East Raizeton, Catherine, daughter 
of Lewis Legge, esq. 

At Upperby, 28, Mrs. Elizabeth Bell. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

The herring-fishery at Whitehaven is 
tincommonly produetive this season. On 
a late day, 94 smacks or boats were count- 
ed on the beach, and as many more be- 
tween the old and new quay, all dis- 
charging their cargoes fora mere nothing 
to the poor, Many of the boats had 
caught about 20 to 21 maze. 

Marricd.] Mr. William Norman, soli- 
citor, to Catherine, daughter of John 
Ferguson, esq.—Mr. James Campbell, to 

{iss Ann Forster—Mr. Wm. M‘Clelian, 
to Miss Ann Bell: all of Carlisle. 

Peter Taylor, esq. of Belfield, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Wm. Lewthwaite, esq. 
of Whitehaven. 

Mr. George Marchal, to Miss Mary 
Whitelock, both of Penrith. 

Died.]_ At Carlisle, 85, Mrs. Dinah 
Little, of the Soeiety of Friends.—Mrs, 
Sarah Hetherington, very snddenly.—35, 
Mr. James Routledge: his death was 
sudden; he fell down in his own kitchen, 
after taking breakfast in apparent good 
bealth, and instantly expired. 

At Appleby, 66, the Rev. Wm. Phillips, 
A.M, vicar... 

At Carleton-hall, Cuthbert Atkinson, 
esq. for many years steward to the late 
and present, Lord Muncaster. 

At Waverton, Mrs. Twentyman, at an 
advanced age. 

| YORKSHIRE. 

In a speech at the formation of a Mis- 
sionary Society in Sheffield, the poet 
Montgomery has the following beautiful 
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sentiment :—* In the Bible Society, (said 
he,) all names and distinctions of sects 
are blended. iill they are fost, like the 
prismatic colours, in a ray of pure and 
perfect light., In the missionary work, 
though divided, they are not discordant ; 
but, like the same colours displayed and 
harmonized in the rainbow, they form an 
arch of glory—ascending, on the one 
hand, from earth to heaven; and, on the 
other, descending from heaven to earth— 
a bow of promise ; a covenant of peace ; 
a sign that the sterm is passing away, and 
the Sun of Righteousness, with healing in 
its wings, breaking forth on all nations.” 

‘The last Yorkshire annual Amateur 
Musical Meeting was held at the Concert- 
room, in Leeds: the assemblage from va- 
rious parts of the connty was uncommonly 
great, and the performances universally 
applauded. : 

Married.] The Rev. Fred. Dodsworth, 
D.D. of Thornton-hall, to Miss Frances- 
Ann Pulleyn, daughter of the late Tho. 
Puileyn Moseley, esq. ' 

Mr. H.G. Body, jun. of Northallerton, 
to Margaret-IsabeHa, daughter of the late 
P. Lampton, esq. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, . 

Fhe Rev. Joseph Wardle, of Gilder. 
some, to Miss Lydia Jane Loveday, late 
of Cross-hall, Morley. A 

Mr. B. Stead, of Huddersfield, to 
Eleanor, daughter of James Carr, esq. of 
Barnsley. 

Mr. Charles Charlesworth, of Wake- 
field, to Miss Mary Metcalf, of Leeds. 

Died.} At York, 79, the relict of Mr, 
Jolin Hicks.76, Mrs. Mary Harland. 

At Doncaster, the wife of Sam, Buck, 


‘esq. late recorder of Leeds, 


At Wakefield, 26, Miss Wangh. 

At Halifax, greatly esteemed, the relict 
of Thomas Stratton, esq. 

At Attercliffe, the wifc of G.Milaer,esq. 

At Holbeck, the wife of George Eddi- 
son, esq. of the Society of Friends. 

At Kelfield, 83, Mrs. Adam, especially 
lamented by the poor. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The first stone of a new church, in 
Kent-st, Liverpool, was lately laid by 
Sir Wm. Barton, knt. the mayor, attended 
by the bailiffs, anda number of gentle« 
men. ‘The church is to be built at the 
expence of the parish. 

Amongst the numerous metancholy to- 
kens of the times inust be included the 
recent stoppage of the bank of Messrs. 
James Aspinall and Son, of Liverpool. 

Manchester and its neighbourhood was 
lately visited by one of the heaviest storms 


of hail and rain, accompanied with vivid . 


lightning, and the ‘loudest peals of thun- 
der, eyer remembered. 
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Married.] The Rev. T. S. Bristow, to 
Miss Jane Fleming.—Mr. ‘Tho, Jackson, 
to Mrs. Ashton: all of Liverpool. 

Ysaac Oldliam Bold, esq. to Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Gregson, esq. of Cover- 
ton. 

At Bolton, Mr.. Thomas. Livesley, of 
Chorley, to the daughter of James Butler, 
esq. 

Ke the Friend’s Meeting-house, Man- 
chester, Christopher Bentham, of Gay- 
thorn, to Alice Waddington, of Charlton- 
row, Manchester. 

Died.| At Liverpoo}, 55, Jane, the 
wife of Edward Rowland, esq.—In Great 
George-st. 40, Mrs. Betty Watson,—In 
Seel-st. 44, the Rev. Wm. Tarleton. 

At Mancliester, Mrs. Sarah Unthank, 
greatly regretted.—Mr, B. Johnson, li- 
brarian to the Broom-st. Library. 

At Wavertree, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. R. H. Roughsedge, rector of Liver- 
pool; alady universally respected. 

At Ince-hall, near Wigan, 69, Mrs. 
Anderton, * 

' CHESHIRE. 

A late, Chester Chronicle states that— 
* The subject of the dismissed workmen 
(mentioned in our last) has been tho- 
roughly investigated; and, in consequence, 
his lordsbip [the Ear) of Grosvenor} tas 
directed all of them (except two, who 
behaved improperly) to be restored to 
work, and some compensation to be made 
for the loss which they have suffered by 
suspension.” 

_ Chester-fair was respectably attended : 
linens were at a low price, 

Marvied.}_ At Neston, Samuel Wood- 
house, esq. of Bronte,.to Miss Martha 
Gorden, of Parkgate. 

Wm. Tristram, esq. of Norley Bank, 
to Eliza, daughter of Jeremiah Bower, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

Mr. Henry Shaw, of Lonton, to the 
only daughter of R. Derbyshire, esq. of 
Scansbrick. 

Died.} At Chester, on the City Walls, 
70, Mrs. Lowe, formerly of Malpas. 

At Sandway, 59, Mrs, Okell, the wife 
of John O. esq. 

; DERBYSHIRE. 

Maried.} Mr. Ralph Adderley, jun. 
of Hams’-ball, to Miss Resamond Mills 
of the Grove, near Ashbourne. i 

Mr, R. Walker, of Holbrook, to Miss 
Ann Stansby, of Morley. 

Died.] At Derby, 56, Mr. Sam. Smith. 

At Ircton Wood, 82, Mrs. Mary Bre- 
ward, | 

At Risley, Mr. John. Salt, at an ad- 
vanced age. 

: NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Lord Wm. Bentinck, within the last 

month, was unanimously elected repre- 


~ 
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sentative for this county, in the room ef 
Lord Newark, 

Much rancour prevails in the minds of 
many of the working classes of this county 
against their employers. Many of them 
have found it necessary to remove to dise 
tant parts of the Kingdom. ss -. 

Married.| The Rev. John Hardolph 
Eyre, to Henrietta, daughter of. Anthony 
Hardolph Eyre, esq. of Grove. pape 

Mr, John Leeson, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Thorn, of Oxford-st. London. 

Died.} At Nottingham, 65, Mr, G. 
Pickering, of Long-ros. “hi pa 

At Newark, 75, the relict of the Rev. 
James Andrew Milnes, LL.D. 

At Mansfield, 67, Mr. Wm. Hinde, 
manufacturer of the “* Mansfield gloves.” 
He was a man of an eccentric character : 
the nobility and gentry, as they passed. 
through the town, seldom failed, to call+ 
upon him, for the purchase of his gloves ; 
notwithstanding, he died in indigent cir- 
cumstances, having, a few months pre- 
vious to his death, relinquished his coa- 
cern to the present manufacturer, fora 
trifling weekly allowance, during his life. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Married.] Mr. Wm. Neal, to Miss 
Charlotte Leeman, both of Spalding. 

W. B. Heaton, esq. of Gainsboréugh, to 
Ann, only daughter of Thomas Pasmore, 
esq. of Everton. Ea 

Mr. Edward: Wray, to: Miss Marsden, 
both of Brigg. 

Mr. North, of Henington, to Miss 
Jemima Pool, of Grantham. 

Died.) At Lincoln, 62, Mr. Charles 
Clarke. 

At Gainsborough, 76, Mrs. Urchill, 

AtSpalding, Dorothy, the wife of Capt, 
Ridall. 

At Westwoodside, 80, Mr. John Snow- 
den. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The large Bobbin-lace Manufactory of 
Messrs. Heathcote and Boden, at Loughs 
borough, Leicester, was lately beset by 
about 100 men, armed with blunderbusses, 
One of the six watchmen by which the 
place was guarded snapped his pistol at 
them, and was immediately shot through 
the neck ; the ball was extracted, and he 
is considered out of danger. They then. 
secured the remainder of the watchmen, 
and compelled six men who were at work 
in the factory to lie down, whilst they 
destroyed most of the valuable machines, 


and about 10001. worth of lace working 


thereon : ‘the whole of the damage is esti- 
mated at 12,0001 This work of destruc- 
tion occupied about two hours, ‘and when 
finished they were distinctly heard to call 
their muster-roll oe to the amonat of 
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101, and then dispersed secretly and 
quietly to their homes. Three hundred 
persons have been thrown out of employ- 
ment by this outrage. 

Married.] At Wanstead-church, the 
Rev. Henry Kebbel, vicar of Wiston, to 
Rachel, eldest daughter of Carsten Dirs, 
esq. of Woodford. 

Mr. Wm. Mitchell, of Leicester, to 
Miss Ireland, of Great Wigstone. 

Mr. G. Partington, to Miss Lucy Dib- 
bin, of Leicester. 

Died.] At Leicester, Mr. Tho. Bram- 
Jey.—Mr. Henry Watchorn. 

At Market Bosworth, 59, Mr. Joseph 
Moxon, regretted. 

At Cossington, 48, the wife of the Rev. 
Joh Fisher, highly esteemed, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Three waggons, loaded with coals, from 
Staffordshire, and drawn by unemployed 
workmen, who intended to draw the 
coals to Carlton-house, and present a pe- 
tition to the Prince Regent, were lately 
stopped in their progress by the inter- 
ference of Bow-street officers. 

Marvied.] Ralph Adderley, esq. to the 
caughter of the late Wm. Mills, esq. of 
-Borlaston-hall. 

Mr. S. Yates, of Eccleshall, to Miss 
Meddars, of Horsley-hail. 

Mr. Purden, jun. of Litchfield, to Miss 
Moxon, of Hill Redgrove. 

_ Mr. Cooper, of Leith, to Miss Jarris, 
of Stone. 

Died.| At Stafford, Mr. Wm. Snow.— 
48, Mr. Vhomas Chapman. 

_ At Litchfield, the wife of the Rev, Dr. 
Spencer Madan, much esteemed.—Mr. 
James Goodwin. 

At Oakley-hall, 26, Wm. Chetwoode, 
€sq. second son of Sir Jolm C, bart. M.P, 

At Portway-hall, 60, Daniel Johnson, 
esq. greatly regretted. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The distressed colliers of the neigh- 
houring counties were lately relieved by 
tie inhabitants of Birmingham; though 
the town itself laboured under its own 
perplexities, 

‘Married.} Dr. E. Bourne, M.D. to 
Miss Benn, both of Coventry. 

Mr. Wm. Gray, of Birmingham, to 
Fanny, daughter of the late James Rann, 

~esq. of Lady-Wood. 

Mr. James Richards, of Birmingham, 
to Sophia, daughter of the late James 
Millward, esq. of Redditch. 

Mr. George Pike, to Miss Louisa Fal- 
kington, bothof Birmingham. 

Dicd.} At Birmingham, 22, Miss Mary 
Ward, of Buill-st., highly esteemed.-—41, 
Mr. John Simpson, of Paradise-st., la- 
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At Huntley-hall, 80, Frances, widow 
of John Mayhew, esq. 
At Eadington, 62, Capt. Jas. Newman, 
40 of which he spent honorably in the 
service of his country. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

The last stone of the Salopian Column, 
erected in honour of Lord Hill, was lately 
laid. The height of the column is 116 ft. 
6in. and the number of stones in the 
whole is 350, being in weight about 
1124 tons. 

The anniversary meeting of the Elles- 
mere Female Friendly Society was held 
on the 3d ult. and had to boast a large 
assemblage of rank and fashion, from this 
and the adjoining counties, The great- 
est praise is dne to the promoters of this 
excellent institution ; and from their last 
report it appears they have (exclusive of 
relieving the sick and other disburse- 
ments) purchased 9501. stock. 

Married.] At Ellesmere, Capt. Greville, 
son of the Hon. Mr. G. to the only daugh- 
ter of Gen. Desvard, of the Grange. 

Creswell Pigott, esq. of Mencke! Dray- 
ton, to Frances, daughter of Henry Han- 
mer, esq. of Mountford, 

John Wollaston, esq. of Bishop’s Castle, 
to the daughter of J. Davis, esq. 

Died.}] At Shrewsbury, 58, Mr. Ezra 
Cole,—64, Mr. John Brownbill.—Mrs. 
Charles Hughes, of the Priory. 

At Oswestry, 70, the wife of Edward 
Birch, esq. 

At Ash, 83, Humphrey Gregory, esq. 

At Downton, much respected, the wife 
of the Rev. Richard Petchford. 

| WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The distress of the workmen of this 
county is extreme; the mechanics are 
wandering about unemployed, and the 
colliers have paraded the different towns, 
drawing waggons laden with coals; as- 
sistance was afforded, but it could not be 
but partial. 

Mr. Ryan has introduced his valuable 
discovery, with the happiest results, into 
some of the most destructive and fiery 
coal-mines of Statfordshire and Worces- 
tershire. In some mines in Worcester- 
shire, where ‘daily explosions take place, 
and where none but the most desperate 
characters could be obtained as workmen, 
all alarm has subsided; the price of la- 
bour has fallen, and hundreds of valuable 
lives have been saved. | 

Married.] At Powick, F. W. Griffin, 
esq. of Bank-buildings, London, to Miss 
Jane Haxley, of Powick. 

Mr. Richard Smyth, of the Field, to 
Mary, daughter of Moses Edwards, esq. 
of Tidson. 





mented.—Mrs. Frances Meakings, of 
Whitstell st. 


Died.] At Worcester, 70, the wife of 
Joseph Glover, esq. . 
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At Henwick, Lady Wray, widow of the 
Rev, Sir Wm. Ulethorn W. bart. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. Bannister, to Miss 
Jane Evans, both of Hereford. 

Edward Winne Fry, esq. to Miss 
Davis, of Pencraig-cottage. 
' Mr. Henry Pitt, of Rhdsmaund, to Ann, 
daughter of R. Sirrell, esq. of Witeston- 
court, 

Died.|] At Hereford, 85, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Gwillim, esq. 

At Melvern, 27, Mr. John Webster, 
sincerely lamented. 

At Wollas-hall, C. Hanford, esq. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


The new bridge at Gloucester, over 
the Severn, which is now open, consists 
of a single arch, and its dimensions are,— 
span 87 feet; height, from low water 
mark, 28 feet 4 inches; extreme height, 
from low water mark to the footway, 
28 feet 7 inches; breadth on the top, at 
centre, 37 feet, and at the two ends, 44 
feet. The facing is of Cornish granite. 

A late Gloucester Herald observes, 
*‘ The Berkeley poachers, under sentence 
of death in our county prison, have re- 
ceived a general reprieve. 

The workmen lately employed in taking 
down the massive pier of the old bridge 
at Chepstow, found a mason’s hammer of 
a curious make, and a walnut. Although 
both must have lain there for many ages, 
the walnut-shell and kernel were as per- 
fect as when taken from the tree. Does 
not this prove the great antiseptic powers 
of lime, and furnish a hint how walnuts 
may be preserved a lengih of time? 

Married.| ‘The Rev. Rob. Macfarlane, 
to Maria, daughter of the late N. Dimock, 
esq. of Stonehouse. 

Mr, Nathaniel Hartland, jun. of Eve- 
sham, to Ann, daughter of Richard Sum- 
mers Harford, esq. of Ebber-Vale. 

The Rev. Joseph Porter, of Bristol, to 
Miss Ann Coxwell, of Arlington-house, 

Died.] At Bristol, suddenly, aged 44, 
Mr. James Jaques, master of the ship 
Bristol volunteer of that port. Few men 
have quitted this stage of life with a more 
irreproachable character: strictly hoe 
nourable in all his dealings, justly vir- 

tuous in all his relations through life. 
From the suavity and urbanity of his 
inanners, during fifteen years asa con- 
stant trader to the island of Antigua, he 
gained the affections and good wishes of 
the principal inhabitants, from which 
place he had but just returned. His loss 
to that colony will be irreparable. His 
memory will long be revered by his 
friends, and those with whom he transact- 
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ed business during that period: and from 
this recollection his afflicted widow and 
young family will derive their best con 
solation.—43, Mr. Joseph Starge:—On 
Radcliffe-hill, Mr. Fitchew.—91, Mary, 
the widow of Lazarus Jacobs, esq. 

At Cheltenham, on Mount Pleasant, 
60, General Cunningham. 

At Tetbury, 78, Miss S. Ludlow. 

At Chariton Kings, Wm. Lovesey, esq. 

At Cam, 70, the Rev. John Thomas, 
dissenting minister, lamented. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Woodstock, Tho. Cooper, 
esq. of Runcern, to Eleanor-Frances, 
daughter of Henry-John North, esq. 0% 
Woodstock. : 

At Thame, Mr. J. Buckland, to Miss 
Frances Batty. 

Mr. Wm, Higginson, to Miss Mary-Ana 
Jackson, both of Oxford. 

Died.| At Oxford, 23, Miss Ann Groves. 
—31, Mr. Jos, Jackson, of St. Clement's. 

At Banbury, Miss Elizabeth Sambury. 

At Merton, 92, Mrs. Hartin. 

At Gassington, 90, Mrs. Sadler. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 

The Society of Arts have adjudged the- 
gold medal to Wm. Congreve, esq. of 
Aldermaston-house, Berks. for planting 
447 acres with acorns; this is the third 
medal awarded to that gentlemen for his 
patriotic exertions in planting timber. 

The Aylesbury coach was lately over 
turned near Watford, and several of the 
passengers so severely hurt as to be un- 
able to proceed on their journey. 

Married.] George Augustus Wood, esq- 
of Balladoole, Isle of Man, to Miss Anna 
Maria Saney, of Cookham. 

Francis Heasle, esq. of St. Columb, to 
Miss Maria Hicks, of Plomer-hill. 

Died.] At Abingdon, 78, Wm. Alder, 
esq. 

At Aylesbury, Mrs. Mary Fell. 

HERTS AND BEDS. ; 

A fire lately broke out on the premises 
of a Mr. Bodger, of Southill, near Big- 
gleswade, which consumed the whole of 
the barns, corn-stacks, hay, outhouses, 
&e. Six cottages were likewise totally 
destroyed. 

Mariied.}] Mr. Emerton, of the R. N, 
to Miss West, of Baldock. 

Mr. Thomas Field, to Miss Isabeila 
Howes, both of Chesham. 

Died.] At Penn; 72, Rob. Harrison, 
esq. formerly a banker of Lombard-st. a 
man greatly respected and lamented ; to 
the poor he was. considerate benefactor. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Marvried.] The Rev. H. Palmer, son of 
Sir J. P, bart, of Carlton, to Elizabeth, 
$2 
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daughterof the Rev. S. Heyrick, rector 
of Brampton. 

At Market Harborough, Mr. Jas. Eyre, 
of Hereford, to Harriet, daughter of the 
Rev. Edw. Vardy, rector of Yelvertoft. 

Died.] At Northampton, Mrs, Fitton, 
at an advanced age. 

At Thrapstone, 61, Mr. Samuel Beal, 
greatly regretted. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

The annual meeting of the Cambridge- 
shire Agricultural Society was lately held, 
and respectably attended. The stock 
exhibited was much admired. 

Of all the pedestrians who have lately 
distinguished themselves, the most extra 
ordinary is a Welch drover, who has just 
finished a matchless performance at New- 
market. This young man, who is nearly 
22 years of age, does not exceed in weight 
8 stone. He completed bis task of 1008 
miles in 18 days, walking at the rate of 
56 miles per day. 

The magistrates of the Isle of Ely have 
voted a piece of plate to the Rev. Sir 
Henry Rate Dudley, bart. for his spirited 
and firm conduct in suppressing the late 
riots in that isle. 

Married.| T. Sepping, esq. of Soham, 
to the daughter of Edw. Squire, esq. of 
Norwich. 

_ Mr. J. Hardy, to Miss S. A. Brighton, 
of Soham Teney. 

Mr. John Wilson, of Landbeach, to 
Miss Mary Granger, of Stretham. 

Died.| At Cambridge, on his way home, 
Richard Pawson, esq. an alderman of that 
corporation, 

At Littleport, 95, Mrs. Ellen Sindell. 

NORFOLK. 

From the repofts of the directors it ap- 
pears, that Norwich has to boast of the 
most flourishing establishment for Fire 
Insurance in the kingdom. Within twelve 
months, nearly nine thousand new mem- 
bers have joined the society, and, not- 
withstanding the considerable sums which 
have been paid to sufferers by fire, the 
office has been enabled to repay to the 
members whose dividends became due 
this year above 8000). and to increase the 
reserved capital nearly 14,0001. 

Married.} Mr. R. A. Firth, of Hamp- 
stead, to Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Dr. Beckwith, of Norwich. 

Mr. Cole, of Fakenham, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. T. Skrimshire, of 
South Creake. 

Died.] At Norwich, 32, Mr. Francis 
Hill.—72, Mrs. Susannah Sharpe.—73, 
the wife of the Rev. Mr. Day. 

At Yarmouth, 70, the wife of John 
Fisher, esq. 

At Brinton, Mr. Richard Rouse, 
At Barford, Miss Rachel Allen, 
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SUFFOLK. 3 ‘ 

Married.] Lieut. G. S. Fabricius; 1 
Miss Jane Mann, both of Ipswich. 

The Rev. W. Kirby, A.M. of Barham, 
to Miss Rodwell, of Baytham. 

—— Cheston, esq. of Withendale, to 
Miss Sheppard, of Bungay. 

Died.] At Ipswich, 68, Mrs. Sarah 
Bytes.—66, the wife of John Spooner, 
esq. banker, highly and justly esteemed. 

At Eye, 65, John Wythe, esq. for 43 
years a member of the corporation. 

ESSEX. 

The third anniversary meeting of the 
Hinckford HundredBranch Bible Society 
was lately held in a spacious double barn, 
neatly fitted up for the purpose, belong- 
ing toa Mr. Baines, on the Raine road, 
near Braintree. The report was read by 
the president, Col. Astle. Simce the esta- 
blishment of this Branch Society in 1813, 
it has remitted to the Colchester and East 
Essex Auxiliary Society 1,358]. of which 


446]. was in its last year; and it has is« 


sued above 2,500 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures in its district. 

Married.] Mr. G. Thompson, of Strat- 
ford-green, to Mary, daughter of J. Thontp- 
son, esq. of Iliord. : 

At Stock, the Rev. Fred. Master, vicar 
of Runcor, to Emily, daughter of the late 
Theodore Perney, esq. 

The Rev. J. G. Bull, A.B. vicar of 
Stebbing, to Miss Catherine Martha Smith, 
of Great Dunmow. 

Died.] At Colchester, Mr. E. Cross, 
suddenly. 

At Maldon, J. Tomlinson, esq. an al- 
derman of that corporation. 

At Great Tey, Miss Eliza Polley, justly 
esteemed. 

KENT. 

At the late Custom-house sale at Dover, 
three silver sets of Bonaparte medals, 
consisting of 145 each, were sold for 4951. 
They bad been entered at 501. each, and 
were seized as undervalued. 

A person calling himself Lieut. Thomas 
Porter, alias Donaldson, was lately ap- 
prehended at Rochester, on suspicion of 
being the person who had been engaged 
in an extensive circulation of forged 
navy bills, at Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Brighton, &c. for some time past: he 
was committed to Maidstone gzol. 

Married.} At Maidstone, Edw. Core 
mick, esq. capt. of the 20th dragoons, to 
Miss Amelia Harriet Daniels Tyssen, of 
Folly-house. 

Lieut. Waterman, R.N. to Miss Clarke, 
of Canterbury. 

Mr.Wm. Denne, to Miss Mary Maxted, 
both of Walmer. 

Mr. Richard Tilley, to Miss Harriet 
Lott ,both of Whiistable. 
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Divi.) At Canterbury, 58, Mrs. Terry. 
»-69, Mr. Peter Borain. 

At Margate, 49, Edw. Wm. White, esq. 
late governor-in-chief of the British Forts 
and Settlements on the Gold Coast: he 
had but the day previously to his death 
landed, atter an absence of 27 years. 

At Ashford. Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Stoddart. 

At Faversham, Robert Collier, esq. one 
of the jurats of that town. 

SUSSFX. 

The late Swan Downer, esq. a native 
of Brighton, bequeathed 70001. for cloth- 
ing, &c. a certain number of aged per- 
sons, inhabitants of Brighton; 50001. to a 
school for the instruction of poor chil- 
dren; to the Society for the Discharge of 
Small Debts—to the indigent blind—to 
the Philanthropic Society—to the Insti- 
tution for Educating the Deaf and Dumb, 
10001. each: and 2001. to the Dissenting 
College at York. He has also left a con- 
siderable sum for charitable purposes, to 
be disposed of at the discretion of his 
executors, who have the power to ¢sta- 
blish a life-boat at Brighton, if they 
should think it expedient. 

Married.| Mr. Smith, of Guildford, to 
Miss Morley, daughter of Wm. M. esq. 
of Arundel. 

Mr. John Newman, of Chichester, to 
Mrs. Wickham, widow of Lieut. W., R.N, 

Died.| At Hastings, Mademois, le Vic- 
toire Buffo, eldest daughter of the Prince 
de Castelcicata. 

At Lewes, Miss Grantham. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Messrs. Lightendale, Solomon, and 
Braham, whose singing excited so much 
admiration last year at the Synagogue, m 
Portsea, have again visited that town, 
and repeated the Jewish ritual before an 
assemblage of the first persons of conse- 
quence in the neighbourhood. ‘The syna- 
gogue was extremely full, and the atten- 
tion shown by the Elders, and the con- 
gregate body of Hebrews, called forth 
the thanks of the visitors. 

The sleeping soldier, mentioned in our 
last, shewed symptoms of amendment 
when it was proposed to confine him in 
Bethlem. 

Married.| Charles Fielder, esq. of St. 
Cross, to Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. 
Barnes, esq. of Winchester. 

Mr. John Ventham, to Ann, daughter of 
Wm. Cave, esq. both of Winchester. 

Capt. Pipon, to Miss Pipon, of Alten. 

John Maddock, esq. of the R. N. to 
Miss Mary Wise, of Portsea. 

Died.] At Southampton, 22, Mr. Edw. 
Percy Druitt, greatly esteemed.—45, Mr. 
Wm, Sheldon, justly lamented, 
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At Portsea, 23, Miss Ann Hay, muck 
and justly lamented. 

At Bradley, the Rev. Charles John 
Gough Scare. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, lamented, Mr. 
Jennings, at an advanced age, who for 
many years kept a respectable academy 
in that place. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The manufacturing towns of this county 
are much depressed : innumerable appli- 
cations are made to the different parishes 5 
and in many instances the poor-houses 
are so full that the distressed applicants 
cannot be received. 

Three thousand working people, urged 
by distress, lately assembled at Trow- 
bridge, and soon became violent: troops 
were sent for from Bristol, who finally 
dispersed them. 

Married.| The Rev. John Fisher, pre- 
bendary of Salisbury-cathedral, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Cookson. 

Mr. W. B. Newman, of Corsham, to 
Ann, daughter of Richard Newman, esq. 
governor of Melksham St. Elizabeth, Ja 
maica. 

Mr. George Simpson, of Salisbury, to 
Miss Kindell, of Exeter. 

Died.| At Trowbridge, the wife of 
Charles Bythesea, esq. 

At Calne, 84, Mrs. 8. Wootton, widow 
of Lieut. W., R.N. greatly lamented. 

At Chipenham, Mr. Samnel Aciand. 

At Winkfield-green, 67, the Rev. David 
Evans, 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

The extensive range of stables, &c. in 
the occupation of a Mr. J. Webb, of 
Frome, (London and Bristol carrier,) was 
lately discovered to be on fire, and burnt 
to the ground: nearly twenty horses were 
cot sately out; but 15 bags of fine foreign 
wool, &c, were destroyed. 

A riot lately took place at Frome, by 
an immense assemblage of poor persons, 
in consequence of an advance in the price 
of potatoes; the civil power was utterly 
disregarded, and the military with diffi. 
culty could disperse them. 

Married.} Henry Arnold, esq. of Dar- 
lington-place, Bathwick, to Miss Ann 
Dyer, of Caroline-buildings, Bath. 

At Bruton, Thomas Stockwell, esq. to 
Letitia Frances, only daughter of Admiral 
Goldesborough. 

Mr. Hoare, of Welis, to Miss Snel- 
grove, of Wookeyhole. 

Mr. Hugh Seward, to Miss Elizabeth 
Glyde, both of Yeovil. 

Died.| At Bath, in Marlborough. 
buildings, 45, the Rev. Tho. Webster, 
D.D.: he was pious without affectation, | 
aud charitable without ostentation.—la 
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Axford-buildings, Mrs. Johanna Helgar. 
—88, the widow of C. Harris, esq. 

At Taunton, Lient.-gen. Cliffe, greatly 
respected, an officer who, in the Ame- 
Fican and late wars, had been highly 
conspicuous. 

At Wellington, Mrs. Bagg, much re- 
gretted. 

At Stratton on the Foss, 59, Mr. James 
Savage ; and, on the day following, his 
sou, 29, Mr. George S. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

In the village of Bere, in this county, 
several fires, at the same time, lately 
broke out; and, from circumstances, it 
appeared to be the work of incendiaries, 
and their object to destroy the whole 
place. 

Married.] C. H. Barber, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, to Miss Duberley, of Wey- 
znouth.—The Rev. John Moor, of Bea- 
minster, to Miss Slatter, of Holt.—Mr. T. 
Janson, of London, to Miss A. Calwell, of 
Minchinhampton. 

Died.] At Weymouth, the Hon. Mrs. 
Cossins, wife of Dr. C. greatly esteemed 
and regretted. 

At Bridport, 75, Mr. Hounsell, greatly 
respected. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Great difficulty occurs in fitting out the 
expedition of Lord Exmouth, froma want 
of men; though the walls of Plymouth 
and Dock are covered with posting-bills, 
promising a discharge, and a gratuity of 
two months’ pay, immediately on return- 
ing to England, and seaman abound in the 
place, yet they enter slowly. They say 
they have seen service enough, many of 
them having been ten or twelve years 
afloat. 

Seventeen cottages were lately burnt 
to the ground at Thoverton, near Exeter, 
by which many poor families are reduced 
to a state of wretchedness. 

Married.) The Rev. Wm. Rayer, rector 
of Tidcombe Portion, to Jane, the young- 
est daughter of the late Sir Tho. Carew, 
bart. of Haccombe.—Mr. Weatherden, 
of Ashburton, to Miss Susan Tarr, of 
Moretonhampstead.—Mr. Sam. Clease, of 
Newport, to Miss Ann Michell, of Pol- 
son-hill, 

Died.} At Exeter, 48, Miss Ann Dy- 
mond, a member and eminent minister 
of the Society of Friends, universally re- 
gretted.—v4, Miss Frances Mane, justly 
lamented. 

At Topsham, G.W. H. Carrington, esq. 
of the R. N.—70, Miss Grace Dingle. 

At Stoke, just after he had landed from 
the West Indies, John Maugham Gran- 
ville Grenfell, esq. 


At Alpington, Miss Elizabeth, and, a 
3 : 





day or twe after, her eldest sister, Mis 
Hannah Nicks. 
CORNWALL. 

Lord Falmouth lately made great exe 
ertions to supply the agricultural inte- 
rests with peat-ashes or manure ; and his 
lordship directed the opening of exten- 
sive works for burning a large quantity. 
This scheme employs a number of chils 
dren, and pecple who would otherwise be 
burthensome to their parishes. 

Married.] Mr. Stephen Luke, of Pen- 
zance, to Emma, daughter of John Mil- 
latt, esq. of Busarene.—Lieut. Beau- 
chant, of the R. M. to Miss Georgiana 
Aun Allen, of Falmouth, 

Died.} At Falmouth, suddenly, Miss 
Alice Hingston, a member of the Society 
of Friends. 

At Parran Wharf, George Fox, one.of 
the Society of Friends, highly esteemed 
and regretted. 

WALES. 

The watering places in South Wales are 
filling with company ; and a great influx 
of fashionable visitors is expected at 
Swansea, Tenby, and Aberystwith. 

Married.] The Rev. G. S. Weideman, 
of Wrexham, to Miss Liver, of Manches- 
ter.—J. W. Hinde, esq. of the 15th hns- 
sars, to Harriet, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Youde, of Plasmadoc.—Richard 
Wars, esq. of Llanfair Caercinion, to Anna 
Prudentia, only daughter of the Rev. E. 
Owen, of Churchstoke. 

Died.j At Swansea, 53, the wife of 
W. B. Pitt, esq. highly esteemed and 
greatly regretted. 

Near Carmarthen, Henry Godolphin 
Rooper, ésq. late major of the 72d reg. 

Ai Barmouth, Roger Edwards, capt. of 
the marines. . 

At Henfache, 68, the Rev. Wm. Ro- 
berts. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] J. J. Johustone, eldest son of 
Sir Wm. Jobnstone Hope, K.C.B. to 
Alicia Ann, eldest daughter of George 
Gordon, esq. of Hall-lead.—Sir ‘Thomas 
QO. Carmichael, bart. of Skerling, to the 
Hon. Ann, daughter of Lord Napier. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, 65, Georse Wil- 
son, erg. one of his Majesty’s consuls, 

At Hantiey, Lady Ann Chelmar, sister 
to the Duke of Gordon, 

IKELAND. 

Married. Siucon Boileau, esq. to Ann, 
daughter of Alderm. King, both of Dublin, 

Died.] At Dubin, 76 Sir Rob. Staples, 
bart. of Dunmore, Quecn’s-ccuniy.—86, 
the Richt Hon, Lady Elizabeth Hynte. 

Ai Cashel, 89, the Kev. Patrick Hare. 

At Clonbrock, Lady Clonbrock, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Waiscourt, 
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ABROAD. 

Dicd.] At Paris, the Earl of Mount- 
novris: he is sncceeded in his title and 
estates by Arthur Viscount Valentia. 

At Paris, Mrs. Jordan. Of this cele- 
brated, unfortunate, but amiable, woman, 
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we shall observe little here, because our 
next Magazine will contain a Portrait, 
and a brief sketch of ler Life, with all 
the particulars that can be acquired re- 
lative to her retirement and unattended 
death, 


Sa 





DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 
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y E regret to observe that little has 

occurred, since our last publication, 
to lighten the general gloom produced 
by the distress of agriculture and the 
stagnation of commerce: on the con- 
trary, the extreme unfavourableness of 
the weather has materially added to the 
universal despondency. ‘The wretched- 
ness of the unemployed manufacturers, 
particularly in Staffordshire, is scarcely 
to be conceived; and, what renders it 
more lamentable, is the utter impossibi 
lity of holding ont any thing like a ter- 
mination to their sufferings. Parish 
assistance is totally inadequate ; and, in- 
deed, from the nature of things, can only 
be temporary—the power of continuing 
to afford it, on the scale of the present 
necessity, being wholly impossible. In 
the mean time, a public meeting is about 
to be called in the metropolis, to com- 
mence a general subscription, as in 
times of dearness and scarcity ; which is 
humane and laudable in its intention 
and may alleviate misery in particular 
instances: but, as it has been well ob- 
served, distress arising from want of em- 
ployment is essentially distinguished from 
that produced by scarcity, or the high 
price of the necessaries of life. Great 
part of the present suffering is caused by 
the low price of provisions, in the midst 
of which low price myriads are starving : 
here is the essential distinction which 
renders all the usual palliatives nugatory. 
In fact, the nation is precisely in the 
situation of a prodigal, who has lived too 
fast, and whose present misery is in ex- 
act proportion to his former intoxication. 
Qur, commerce, our manufactures, and 
cur expences, have been all, as to per- 
manency, upon an impossible footing : 
hey were calculated for an unnatural 
state of things, which could not last; and 
the gaining one object or losing it, as far 
as these are concerned, would have been 
mach the same thing. We have often 
Witnessed with regret the 1il-founded 
exultation during many stages of our 
hectic prosperity, because it always ap- 





peared to us, in a political sense, delue 
sive, and resting mainly upon the de. 
pression or stand-still of other nations, 
With these views, although we trust that 
the extreme of the present pressure will 
not be lasting, we indulge little hope of 
our commerce or manufactures again 
assuming that overwhelming superiority 
which Englishmen have taught themselves 
to consider as rightfully belonging te 
them; and, until they do settle upon 
some rational and lasting basis, we fear 
much misery must inevitably be en- 
dured. 

Toamuse us during this uncomfortable 
state of things, it has been fuand necese 
sary to get up a snug naval expedition, 
to punish the extreme perfidy of the 
Algerines, who, with their brother robe 
bers of Tunis and Tripoli, have been 
pirating all over the Mediterranean with 
great gout, as if the breaking their trea. 
ties added zest to their outrages. So 
much has been said of the absurdity of 
negociating with these ruffians, it would 
be trite to repeat it; but, when we call 
to mind that they exist only by suffer- 
ance, and that, while the most wreckless 
ambition is eternally arming one end of 
Europe against the other, the interest of 
general humanity can produce no agrec- 
ment in a commen cause, we sicken at 
rulers and statesmen, and, since evil 
must be endured, almost rejoice that 
these blood-thirsty spoilers have so acted 
as to render any thing shoit of exemplary 
punishment ridiculous, , 

There is also a rumour of renewed war 
in the East-Indies, in consequeuce of the 
new sovereign, Nepaul, refusing to ratify 
the late treaty of peace. He is supposed 
to be in secret league with the principal 
Mahratta chiets, who cannot bat per- 
ceive to what the Roman policy of Bri- 
tain must ultimately reduce them,—India 
Stock has fallen full five per cent. in con- 
sequence of this news, 

The state of the West Indies generally, 
as it regards the slave-population, is very, 
alarming. At Barbadoeés, martial law is 
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Axford-buildings, Mrs. Johanna Helgar. 
—88, the widow of C. Harris, esq. 

At Taunton, Lient.-gen. Cliffe, greatly 
respected, an officer who, in the Ame- 
Fican and late wars, had been highly 
conspicuous, 

At Wellington, Mrs. Bagg, much re- 
gretted. 

At Stratton on the Foss, 59, Mr. James 
Savage; and, on the day following, his 
sou, 29, Mr. George S. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

In the village of Bere, in this county, 
several fires, at the same time, lately 
broke out; and, from circumstances, it 
appeared to be the work of incendiaries, 
and their object to destroy the whole 
place. 

Married] C. H. Barber, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, to Miss Duberley, of Wey- 
mouth.—The Rev. John Moor, of Bea- 
minster, to Miss Slatter, of Holt.—Mr. T. 
Janson, of London, to Miss A, Calwell, of 
Minchinhampton. 

Died.] At Weymouth, the Hon. Mrs. 
Cossins, wife of Dr. C. greatly esteemed 
and regretted. 

At Bridport, 75, Mr. Hounsell, greatly 
respected, 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Great difficulty occurs in fitting out the 
expedition of Lord Exmouth, froma want 
of men; though the walls of Plymouth 
and Dock are covered with posting-bills, 
promising a discharge, and a gratuity of 
two months’ pay, immediately on return- 
ing to England, and seaman abound in the 
place, yet they enter slowly. They say 
they have seen service enough, many of 
them having been ten or twelve years 
afloat. 

Seventeen cottages were lately burnt 
to the ground at Thoverton, near Exeter, 
by which many poor families are reduced 
to a state of wretchedness. 

Marvried.] The Rev. Win. Rayer, rector 
of Tidcombe Portion, to Jane, the young- 
est daughter of the late Sir Tho. Carew, 
bart. of Haccombe.—Mr. Weatherden, 
of Ashburton, to Miss Susan Tarr, of 
Moretonhampstead.—Mr. Sam. Clease, of 
Newport, to Miss Ann Michell, of Pol- 
son-hill, 

Died.] At Exeter, 48, Miss Ann Dy- 
mond, a member and eminent minister 
of the Society of Friends, universally re- 
gretted.—v4, Miss Frances Mane, justly 
lamented. 

At Topsham, G.W.H. Carrington, esq. 
of the R. N.—70, Miss Grace Dingle. 

At Stoke, just after he had landed from 
the West Indies, John Maugham Gran- 
ville Grenfell, esq. 


At Alpington, Miss Elizabeth, and, a 
3 : 





day or twe after, her eldest sister, Mis% 
Hannah Nicks. 
CORNWALL. 

Lord Falmouth lately made great exe 
ertions to supply the agricultural inte- 
rests with peat-ashes or manure ; and his 
lordship directed the opening of exten- 
sive works for burning a large quantity. 
This scheme employs a number of chils 
dren, and pecple who would otherwise be 
burthensome to their parishes. 

Married.| Mr. Stephen Luke, of Pen- 
zance, to Emma, daughter of John Mil- 
latt, esq. of Busarene.—Lieut. Beau- 
chant, of the R. M. to Miss Georgiana 
Aun Allen, of Falmouth. 

Died.} At Falmouth, suddenly, Miss 
Alice Hingston, a member of the Society 
of Friends. 

At Parran Wharf, George Fox, oneof 
the Socicty of Friends, highly esteemed 
and regretted. 

WALES. 

The watering places in South Wales are 
filling with company ; and a great influx 
of fashionable visitors is expected at 
Swansea, Tenby, and Aberystwith. 

Married.| The Rev. G. S. Weideman, 
of Wrexham, to Miss Liver, of Manches- 
ter.—J. W. Hinde, esq. of the 15th hns- 
sars, to Harriet, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Youde, of Plasmadoc.—Richard 
Wars, esq. of Llanfair Caercinion, to Anna 
Prudentia, only daughter of the Rey. E, 
Owen, of Churchstoke. 

Died.| At Swansea, 53, the wife of 
W. B. Pitt, esq. highly esteemed and 
greatly regretted. 

Near Carmarthen, Henry Godolphin 
Rooper, €sq. late major of the 72d reg. 

Ai Barmouth, Roger Edwards, capt. of 
the marines. : 

At Henfache, 68, the Rev. Wm. Ro- 
berts. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] J. J. Johnstone, eldest son of 
Sir Wm. Jobnstone Hope, K.C.B. to 
Alicia Ann, eldest daughter of George 
Gordon, esq. of Hall-lead.—Sir ‘Thomas 
QO. Carmichael, bart. of Skerling, to the 
Hon. Ann, daughter of Lord Napier. 

Died.} At Edinburgh, 65, George Wil- 
son, esq. one of his Majesty’s consuls, 

At Hantiey, Lady Ann Chelmar, sister 
to the Duke of Gordon, 

IRELAND. 

Married. Simeon Bowveau, esq. to Ann, 
daughter of Alderm. King, both of Dublin, 

Died.] At Dublin, 76 Sir Rob. Staples, 
bart. of Dunmore, Quecn’s-ccunt,.—86, 
the Right Hon, Lady Elizabeth Hynte. 

Ai Cashel, 89, the Kev. Patrick Hare, 

At Clonbrock, Lady Cionbrock, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Waiscourt, 
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ABROAD. 

Died.] At Paris, the Earl of Mount- 
norris: he is sncceeded in his title and 
estates by Arthur Viscount Valentia. 

At Paris, Mrs. Jordan. Of this cele- 
brated, unfortunate, but amiable, woman, 
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we shall observe little here, because our 
next Magazine will contain a Portrait, 
and a brief sketch of her Life, with all 
the particulars that can be acquired re- 
lative to her retirement and unattended 
death. 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 
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Vy E regret to observe that little has 

occurred, since our last publication, 
to lighten the general gloom produced 
by the distress of agriculture and the 
stagnation of commerce: on the con- 
trary, the extreme unfavourableness of 
the weather has materially added to the 
universal despondency. ‘The wretched- 
ness of the unemployed manufacturers, 
particularly in Staffordshire, is scarcely 
to be conceived; and, what renders it 
more lamentable, is the utter impossibi 
lity of holding out any thing like a ter- 
mination to their sufferings. Parish 
assistance is totally inadequate ; and, in- 
deed, from the nature of things, can only 
be temporary—the power of continuing 
to afford it, on the scale of the present 
necessity, being wholly impossible. In 
the mean time, a public meeting is about 
to be called in the metropolis, to com- 
mence a general subscription, as in 
times of dearness and scarcity ; which is 
humane and laudable in its intention 
and may alleviate misery in particular 
instances: but, as it has been well ob- 
served, distress arising from want of em- 
ployment is essentially distinguished from 
that produced by scarcity, or the high 
price of the necessaries of life. Great 
part of the present suffering is caused by 
the low price of provisions, in the midst 
of which low price myriads are starving : 
here is the essential distinction which 
renders all the usual palliatives nugatory. 
In fact, the nation is precisely in the 
situation of a prodigal, who has lived too 
fast, and whose present misery is in ex- 
act proportion to his former intoxication. 
Qur, commerce, our mannfactures, and 
cur expences, have been all, as to per- 
mmanency, upon an mmpossible footing : 
they were calculated for an unnatural 
state of things, which could not last; and 
the gaining one object or josing it, as far 
as these are concerned, would have been 
mach the same thing. We have often 
Witnessed with regret the til-fonnded 
exultation during many stages of our 
hectic prosperity, because it always ap- 





peared to us, in a political sense, delue 
sive, and resting mainly upon the de- 
pression or stand-still of other nations, 
With these views, although we trust that 
the extreme of the present pressure will 
not be lasting, we indulge little hope of 
our commerce Or manufactures again 
assuming that overwhelming superiority 
which Englishmen have taught themselves 
to consider as rightfully belonging te 
them; and, until they do settle upon 
some rational and lasting basis, we fear 
much misery must inevitably be en- 
dured. 

Toamuse us during this uncomfortable 
state of things, it has been fuand necese 
sary to get up a snug naval expedition, 
to punish the extreme perfidy of the 
Algerines, who, with their brother robe 
bers of Tunis and Tripoli, have been 
pirating all over the Mediterranean with 
great gout, as if the breaking their trea. 
ties added zest to their outrages. So 
much has been said of the absurdity of 
negociating with these ruffians, it would 
be trite to repeat it; but, when we call 
to mind that they exist only by saffer- 
ance, and that, while the most wreckless 
ambition is eternally arming one end of 
Europe against the other, the interest of 
general humanity can produce no agrec- 
ment in a commen cause, we sicken at 
rulers and statesmen, and, since evil 
must be endured, almost rejoice that 
these blood-thirsty spoilers have so acted 
as to render any thing shoit of exemplary 
punishment ridiculous, , 

There is also a rumour of renewed war 
in the East-Indies, in consequetce of the 
new sovereign, Nepaul, refusing to ratify 
the late treaty of peace. He is supposed 
to be in secret league with the principal 
Mahratta chiefs, who cannot but per- 
ceive to what the Roman policy of Bri- 
tain must ultimately reduce them,—India 
Stock has fallen full five per cent. in con- 
sequence of this news, 

The state of the West Indies generally, 
as it regards the slave-population, is very, 
alarming. At Barbadoes, mirtial law is 
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still predominant; and the militia, what 
with executions and other duty, are har- 
rassed in the extreme. More than a 
thousand negroes have lost their lives 
in this island in the recent disturb- 
ances. 
With. respect to France and the con- 
tinent, little new can be observed. The 
French are performiiig vaudevilles and 
light theatrical pieces, by command, in 
honour of the marriage of the Duke de 
Berri, and executing Protestants for the 
murder of Catholics, with a noble neglect 
of the murders on the other side of the 
question. The bigotted party of the 
Princes, however, has received some 
checks, and that side of the administra- 
tion seems to predominate which is the 
most liberal ofthe two. The minor plots 
and conspiracies still continue ; but the 





Fashions of London and Paris. 


miserable wretches lately condemned at 
Paris have not suffered hitherto. 

_A deplorable gloom and depression 
seems at this moment to hang over all 
the nations of Europe—the sad consc- 
quence of twenty-five years of ambition, 
war, and glory! 

As to the New World, the United 
States, although they endure part of our 
commercial distress, are forming clubs to 
assist and advise the innumerable emi- 
grants who seek their shores; while some 
of the finest provinces of the Spaniards 
appear on the eve of complete indepen- 
dence—a consummation which, as bene- 
ficial to the lasting commercial interests 
of England, aught to rejoice both its 
ministers and their sovereign, however 
unpleasant to their respective theories im 





other respects, 





FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING DRESS. 
GPENCER of white satin, over a round 
™~ dress of French cambric or jaconet 
muslin, flounced at the bottom with a 
deep flounce of rich work, mostly scol- 
Joped at the edge. A long sleeve, plain, 
and finished at the wrist by a pink band 
and bows. Cornette of white lace under 
a pink satin hat, with ostrich feathers. 
Green kid boots, and Limerick gloves. 


EVENING DRESS, 

A dress of white lace over a slip of 
white satin. The body richly ornamented 
yound the bosom with pointed lace. The 
skirt is trimmed with lace, festooned at 





regular distances, and finished by pearl 


ornaments. Sleeve long and very foll, 
except towards the wrist, where it nearly 
fits the arm, Hair parted in front, and 
ornamented with white roses. Curls, 
simply dressed, hanging low on each side. 
The hair behind forms a tuft. Orna 
ments almost entirely pearl. White satig 
slippers, and kid gloves, 


mS 


.PARIS FASHIONS. 


Straw hats, with coloured silk crowns, 
ornamented with flowers of Indian-corn, 
lilac, and roses, with full wreaths of 
roses or vine-leaves. Some have plaited 
blond borders, about two fingers’ broad, 
A diadem of roses and lilies is frequently 
displayed in the front of the hat, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are grateful to G. S., Clarendon sguare, fur her candour, 


She wtll perceive her 


admouztions in part attended to in the present Number, and we entreat her to believe that 
avery little more paticnce will produce all she requires. 
The Poetry on the Death of Mr, Benjamin Thompson in our next. 


W.D. is under consideration. 


An Engtishwoman to the Quarterly Reviewer of “ Rimini,” in our next. 


All com- 


giunicutions for insertion in the month must arrive by the 20th at latest. 
The same observation applies to M. L. R. whose Verses on Mr. Sheridan shall certainly 


jind a place in our next. 





ERRATUM in our last Magazine.—Page 14, col. 1, line 14, omit words encloscd 
in parenthesis, (by King John in 1216).-—Jt is but justice to T. C. jun. to remaric, 
that the above parenthesis, which in substance is incorrect, was added by a sub- Editor 
Srom memory when revising the proof, und consequently that the exror is no way atiribut- 


eble to T. C, 
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